


CTA- APPROVED 
FIRE INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 


| HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS 


(owner) or 39 (tenant) 
TYPICAL SAVING on home 
insurance with | ¢ 
CTA-Sponsored 74l-cie-Oue" 
package policy! 


FIRE & ALLIED PERILS 


Covers HOME OWNERS 
on Dwelling and Detached 
Buildings (including glass 
breakage), HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS on House- 
hold Goods and Personal 
Property—against fire, smoke, 
explosion, damage by non- 
owned vehicles or aircraft, 
riot, windstorm, hail, others. 


EXTRA LIVING COSTS 


Covers HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS for added 
costs of living in temporary 
quarters and eating in restau- 
rants while damaged living 
quarters are untenantable fol- 
lowing loss covered by policy. 


THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


Covers HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS on House- 
hold and Personal Property 
against theft (including from 
unattended locked automo- 
bile), burglary, robbery, and 
larceny; also damage caused 
by theft or attempted theft. 
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PERSONAL LIABILITY 

Covers HOME OWNERS 

AND TENANTS against lia. | CH/ 
bility for accidents on and off TIO 
premises, including injuries | 
caused by pets, children, sports Schil 
activities. Also includes Pro- 3 
FESSIONAL LIABILITY and grap 
medical expenses for guests, mon 
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COSTS OF DEFENSE = fc, 


Covers HOME OWNERS | 
AND TENANTS for court § @€M 
costs, legal fees, and other den; 
. ee f 
expenses of suits arising from 
personal liability for acci- forn 
dents. Pays even if such suits Me 
prove to be fraudulent. milli 
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SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAV#! No matter | ™Y 


when your present policies expire, return coupon at men 
once for advance quotes so you can compare costs, } ttt 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
Los Angeles-MA 6-1461; San Francisco—EX 7-3500 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN e 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco ! 1879, 
Please mail your exac. premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-aporoved ams. 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. listed i 
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Teacher's Spouse's VERTI 
Name Name — 
School School School Teache 
Name City Phone sed oven 
Present Present Section 
Mailing Address OY i een al 
Location of Property To Be Insured Home non-me 
(if same as Mailing Address, write “same’’) Phone ee ae 
Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame Other CTA-cl 
Construction: Roof: (wood) [J osition [1] (describe) _ Walls: (wood) 1] Brick (J (describe) tad 
If all persons permanently residing in your Insurance now carried in None (] Comprehensive Teacher's Record 
household are non-smokers, please check here [] California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto (J Personal Liability (J Professional O) © 





HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 
Date Present Dwelling 


____ TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE SCRE 


' Value of Building Date Present Personal Property = 
Fire Policy ge ing. DOM K Si Op Date Preven Policy Expires obi 

ee (If no policy, write None’) (If no policy, write ““None’’) corresp 
Dwelling in Names of Main 


city limits? Yes [J] No (]_ Cross Streets 
If you are in a Special Fire Private Apart 

District, please-give its name | live in (check one): Dwelling J ant oO Other 
Ownership Number of Living Units 

of Dwelling: Fully Owned [1] Cal. Vet. 0 G.I. 0 FHA 1 Other In Building: | to 4) [If over 4, show number of units) 
Name of Bank or | Does the building contain any 

other Mortgagee | Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.}? Yes [] No (1 


Value of Personal Property 
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CHARACTER EDUCA- 
TION is the title F. Paul 
Schilling gave to the photo- 
graph used on our cover this 
month. Mr. Schilling took 
the picture of the three Girl 
Scouts at Andrew Jackson 
elementary school in Pasa- 
dena in 1954. These Cali- 
fornia girls symbolize the 
millions of young people of 
America who are gaining 


from the public schools, not 
only intellectual develop- 
ment, but moral and spiritual 
attitudes as well. 


CTA JOURNAL is the official publication of 
the California Teachers Association. It is pub- 
lished the first of each month except June, 
July, and August. ENTERED as second class 
matter at San Francisco postoffice January 
23, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 
1879. COPYRIGHT 1959 by the California 
Teachers Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
fomia. Permission to reproduce any portion 
must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Edu- 
cational Press Association of America. AD- 
VERTISING: Orders and inquiries to CTA 
foumnal, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
National advertising representative: State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. MEMBERSHIP 
DUES in CTA are $22 a year, including 
Section and State, payable for the calendar 
year. Dues include pene to CTA 
Jounal. SUBSCRIPTION to CTA Journal for 
non-members is $2 a year, foreign subscrip- 
tions $3 a year. Group subscriptions to board 
members and t leaders may be ordered by 
CTA-chartered local associations at $1 per 
ear for each. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 
Rembers are requested to notify Membership 
ecords department, CTA, 693 Sutter St., 
an Francisco 2, at least a month before 
ielivery date for change of address, 

oth old and new addresses. MANU- 

S, photographs, cartoons, and special 
-icational subjects are invited but 

obli Publisher of CTA Journal assumes no 
igation for return or compensation. All 
corresponience should be addressed to the 
tor. Opinions of writers do not necessarily 
ies of the California Teachers 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2 
After July 6, 1959: 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California 
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Share Your Vacation Robert C. Snider 

Fifty Years Ago Don Robinson 

Are English Teachers Properly Prepared? Kenneth Oliver 
Physical Training Needed Arthur L. Callen 

Frill or Fundamental? John R. Eales 

Purposes of Education James C. Stone 
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My Teacher Frederick Mayer 
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4 News from the professional front 
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Cartoons: Bill Knowlton 28, 29, Les Landin 29, Norma Oldham 51 
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MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, President (high 
school teacher), 2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo (1960) 

JOHN H. PALMER, Vice President (city superintendent) 
415 Seventh St., Marysville (1962) 

MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member (high school teacher) 
1615 P St., Eureka (1962) 

CHARLES C. HERBST, Member (high school teacher) 
10328 Wilkins Ave., Los Angeles (1961) 

BEN W. KELLNER, Member (high school teacher) 
2305 Pacific St., Bakersfield (1961) 
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SECTIONS 


BAY 

IRENE SCOTT, President, Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa. 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary—1845 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-5356. 


CENTRAL 

CLEO G. ADELSBACH, President—P.O. Box H, Mariposa. 

MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. Shields Ave., 
Fresno 3; Phone CLinton 1-6071. 


CENTRAL COAST 

DUNCAN SPRAGUE, President—1043 Old Drive, Pebble Beach. 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King St., Santa Cruz; 
Phone GArden 3-5296. 


NORTH COAST 

LARRY BEAM, President—Rt. 1, Box 614, Crescent City. 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary—805 Seventh 
St., Room 203, Eureka; Phone HIllside 3-0568. 


NORTHERN 

RICHARD A. HOFFMAN, President—P.O. Box 1023, Auburn. 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary—4144 Winding 
Way, Sacramento 21; Phone IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819. 


SOUTHERN 

MYRTLE FLOWERS, President—10538 Flora Vista, Bellflower. 

LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 17; HUntley 2-5660. 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, Fresno (1961) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 Seventh St., 
Marysville (1960) 

JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, Inglewood 4 
(1960) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER: Elizabeth Yank, 429-7th 
Street, Marysville (1959) 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Arnold W. Wol- 
pert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archibald, 693 Sutter 


Street, San Francisco 2. 


wun CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION; President, Paul Cook, 826 Columbia Way, Mo- 
desto; secretary, Mrs. Alicia Seeley, Rt. 3, Box 310, Stockton. 
CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dolores Reed, 420 Mountain 
View, Taft; secretary, Jo Falk, 1100 Valencia Dr., Bakersfield. 
CENTRAL COAST: President, Victorine Wallsmith, 114 Nacional, 
a secretary-treasurer, Dorothy De Moss, 29 Bronson, Wat- 
sonville. 

NORTH COAST: President, Maureen Horn, Ferndale; secretary- 
treasurer, Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle Ave., Eureka. 
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ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secvetan) —' 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 “caus 
JACK D. REES, Member (elementary superintendent * 
1099 E St., Hayward (1960) ~ 
JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superintendent § 
15110 So. California Ave., Paramount (1962) Pre 
MARY CATHERINE SMITH, Member (elementary wean 
teacher) 4168 Stephens St., San Diego (1960) : ‘ 
MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary} 
teacher) St. Helena Elementary School (1961) ™ 
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NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X St., Sacrament , 
secretary, Mrs. Esther Ferry, P.O. Box 1165, Jackson. ‘ 
SOUTHERN: President, George W. Streby, 424 Mariposa Drive, "CALI 
Ventura; secretary, Rebecca McLean, 224 S. Juanita, Re. Fre 
dondo Beach. Sec 
CALI 
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FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2; Phone ” 
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RICHARD HALEY, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17; Phon Pre 
HUntley 2-5660. " 
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Unless otherwise indicated, address for staff members is 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. After July 6, 1959, it will be 1705 Murchison Ex 
Drive, Burlingame, Phone OXford 7-1400. 4 
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BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive i 
BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Relations Executive " 
BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los Angeles) °CALT 
BRIGHT, JOHN H., Assistant Research Executive Pre 
BROWN, KENNETH R., Professional Services Executive See 
COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 
ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative CALI 
FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive - 
GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 
HAMILTON, CHARLES E., Teacher Education Executive Coi 
HILE, FREDERIC W., Higher Education Executive ScHe 
HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) Pres 
JOHNSON, HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Secretary $ Si 
KINGSLEY, WILLIAM, Field Representative (Los Angeles) % 
MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 
MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration mn 
McKAY, ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Executive c 
McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publications Executive and 
MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) Pre 
PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 5 
PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Television " 
PHELPS, ROBERT E., Field Representative CALI 
REES, ROBERT M., Field Service Executive *! 
SHAW, ELINOR, Legislative Consultant " 
STARRETT, GEORGE S., Field Representative (Los Angeles) Sec 
VANDERPOOL, J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Education (Los Angeles) CAL 
WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Personnel Standards Executive rae 
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tions, formerly published on this page, will be found in an 
§- ptember Win 


column. The directory page will be published again in 
issue; corrections should reach the Journal before August Drive 
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~ AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS — 


CALIFORNIA. ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 


@§ 


ED‘i CATION 
| Pres.: \irs. Jean DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Hotter Sacramento 19. 
Corr. Sec.: Ethe! Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22. 


Cr : 
Clary te stifunNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
~~ PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Elmer Johnson, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, Whittier College, Whittier. 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2. 
*CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Hilton D. Bell, 815 S. Conyer St., Visalia. 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: C. S. Morris, Jr., Eureka Junior High 
School, Eureka. 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4. 
°CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVI- 
SION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa St., Fresno 
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® your vacation funds will go further if you stay at Embarcadero 


mentary , . ‘ 
— YMCA overlooking San Francisco Bay. 


Ceeneenneseniny 


© spotless accommodations from $1.95 to $2.50 per night (doubles, 


$1.75 per person). Rooms with views. Good street parking. 
rament 
n. 


\. 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. 


free use of swimming pool, steam room, sun deck, and gym. Can- 


sa Drive | °CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. oe ee 
aite te. Pres. De. ee ee. School of Education, teen, barber shop, and cafeteria in building. 
’ anrorc os OTE ° 


Sec.: Miss Virginia Sprague, Davis Union High 
School, Davis. 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Raymond Capps, 2100 Cleveland Ave., 
Montebello. 


a stone’s throw from the historic Ferry Building, within walking dis- 
tance of Chinatown, five minutes by bus to uptown shops & theatres. 
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‘ Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., e e " 
>. Phew pe ai Reoiee Dose boys’ tour groups and school bands welcome 
°CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
17: Phone ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
? : Pres. Bernard Watson, 1280 Koch Lane, San 
Jose Zak © 7. > cas 
Exm See: Dan. T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St.. a wholesome environment an atmosphere conducive 
San Francisco 2. se: i P -he} 
‘imum, CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. in the YMCA tradition to health and well-being 
Pres. M. Catherine Welsh, 536 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Orange. 
. 1c s. Geraldine Gerke 223 Pi 
Se ee Se Se: Dae Lee Os. 20 EMBARCADERO YMCA @ 166 Embarcadero © EXbrook 2-2191 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Redlands ASSN. 
Pres: Jack E. Reynolds, Sacramento City 
Schools, 1619 N. St., Sacramento. 


Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. Ci 
Los Angeles 24. 
°CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Bill J. Priest, American River Jr. Col- 
lege, Sacramento. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Fordham 
Ave., Modesto. 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
“7 — O’Neil, 195 Devine St., San 
ose 10, 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14215 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro. 
*CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4. 
Sec.: Siama R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy Sr. High 
School, 3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 18. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra. 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA In France... the train is the way to really 
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693 Sutte ’ 
Murchison 
































Pres.; Mrs. Elsie D. Holland, Alameda County . te *.° 
Schools, 224 W. Winton Ave., Hayward. see—and get to know—the intriguing cities, 
Sec.: Miss Dorothy Hamilton, San Carlos School ; ‘ . 
District, San Carlos. the memorable villages, the historic 





————= ASSOCIATES countryside, the picturesque out-of-the-way places 
CALIFO! NIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS .-. Speedy, Prompt, Comfortable, Companionable! 
ASSN * e e 
om : — Sherman, Mt. San Antonio Jr. Go by Train see you'll enjoy it! 
aC +, Pomona. 


Se . nré@ > i i 
“e ( en Lehfeldt, Gustine High School, a and For your Greatest 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION i 
ADMINISTRAT Convenience use the new 


Bs: wurice G. Reetz, 4472 E. Tulare St., —A single all-inclusive ticket good for 2 months of 











Sec. s.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. Phila- unlimited travel in France and 12 other European 
deip! a Street, Whittier. countries ... Adults $125. 
CALIF( {A ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD oi $ . 
rh ARE AND ATTENDANCE ‘ For actual tickets and reservations before you leave 
d organizé Sthacis aenker ene: City home — see your Travel Agent. 
2 A foining Sec Rosalio Munoz, Los Angeles City 323 Geary Street. San Francisc~, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 
¢ tember Sci , Los Angeles. — emer mem ee mm em es eee ee ee 


Drive b aon ee 4. at 1705 Murchison FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. CA-4 


Please send me: 


C Illustrated booklet = N@™ 
“FRANCE” 





May 1958 al, May 1959 3 
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MURRAY-METCALF. BILL in Congress (HR 22) 
passed another hurdle April 16 when House aan. 
tee on education made three changes, passed the bill 
along for an April 23 meeting of full committee on edu- 
cation and labor. Changes reduced federal funds for 
support of education to $25 per child per year, put on a 
four-year limit, and designated states as fund distrib- 
utors. NEA supporters hope bill will reach House floor 
by June 1. During May teachers may still contact Con- 
gressmen regarding specific needs for federal support. 


EDNA DONLEY, an Oklahoma mathematics teacher 
whose students “often think I’m a little hard on them” 
was named McCall’s 1959 “National Teacher of the 
Year.” Hers was the eighth annual award (one was dual) 
since Mrs. Gerry Jones, first grade teacher of Santa Bar- 
bara, was named first Teacher of the Year in 1952. 


MARGARET GILL, associate secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD-NEA), will become executive secretary of that 
organization July 1, succeeding Rodney Tillman, who 
will become director of elementary education for Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. 


ALMOST 34 MILLION pupils are enrolled in the Na- 
tion’s schools—a 3.5 per cent increase over a year ago as 
compared with a total population rise of 1.7%, according 
to the fall survey of the U.S. Office of Education. 


VINCENT DODGE, Fargo, North Dakota, will become 
president of NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals June 1, following death of Raymond Ebaugh, 
Royal Oak, Michigan, president-elect. The Department's 
annual meeting will be in St. Louis March 26-30, 1960. 


EDUCATION was placed at the top of the Nation’s 
priority list by Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
as he spoke at the concluding session of the recent Los 
Angeles convention ofthe NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 


A EUROPEAN OLYMPIC TOUR for the summer of 
1960 will be co-sponsored by CTA and CAHPER. Euro- 
pean tour (by air, 14 days at $1125 to 42 days at $1685) 
will precede the Olympic Games at Rome (August 25- 
September 11). Economy class air fare will be offered, 
first class hotels, two meals a day included, as well as 
tips, guide service, and tickets for the Olympics and 
Passion Play. For details write CTA-CAHPER OLYM- 
PIC TOUR, state CTA headquarters. 
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HUGH PAGE will become executive 
secretary of CTA Bay Section on July 
1 as LOUISE BEYER GRIDLEY re- 
tires after serving eight and a half 
years in that position. A former math- 
ematics teacher at Berkeley high 
school, Mrs. Gridley served for 18 
years as a member of the State Coun- 
cil of Education (1936-44, 1949-59), 
chairman of the CTA retirement 
committee 1941-49, member of the state board of direc- 
tors 1947-51, and NEA state director 1943-46. She be- 
came Bay Section executive secretary in 1951 when 
there were 15,146 members and two clerical employees; 
the Section now has 27,120 members, eight employees, 
and a beautiful headquarters building. Mr. Page, 43, is 
a native of Canada, came to California in 1923, taught cent | 
in Glenn county, and was head of the business educa- 
tion department at Santa Rosa high 
School in November 1953 when he 
accepted a position as field represen- 
tative for Bay Section. He became 
assistant executive secretary five 
years ago. He served as president of 
his local teacher association and sec- 
retary of his county unit. He is the 
father of three children aged 20, 18, 
and 14. 


QUALITY TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS is the title 
of a new educational television film produced by CTA 
Southern Section and shown for the first time over south- 
ern California TV stations during Public Schools Week 
The half-hour program shows innovations in instrue- 
tional practice in typing, arithmetic, foreign language, 
and science. Teachers from Fontana, Paramount, Long 
Beach, and Whittier spoke and demonstrated projects 
under direction of Arnold Pike. Walter Stoltze, author 
of an article in December CTA Journal, demonstrated. 
the teaching of typing to elementary students, one 0 
the features of the film. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT project 
numbering 806 for Title III (improvement of mathe 
matics, science, and foreign language programs) and 1% 
for Title V (improvement of guidance, counseli ig até 
testing programs), have been received by J. (-rahal 
Sullivan, newly appointed coordinator of the } itiona 
Defense Education Act in the state department °f ed 



























CTA Journal, M ay 19% 





cation. [hese requests for funds have been processed by 
person’ cl operating under Sullivan’s direction and some 
districts whose proposals qualify will be getting projects 
under \vay before the close of the school year. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY in the schools 
is subject of conference to be held July 10-11 at Berke- 
ley campus, sponsored by School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California; Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith; and University YMCA. Work with minority 
groups will be discussion topics. Speakers will include 
Stuart Loomis and Marie Fielder of San Francisco State 
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A SIX-INCH TELESCOPE constructed by Carlmont 
high school junior Victor Nikolashin and equipped to en- 
able him to take successful exposure photographs of 
stars is an entry in the Regional Science Fair. Last year 
Carlmont students won three awards. Other Carlmont 
entries this year include a modified radio transmitting 
antenna which permits reduction of a 16-foot antenna 
to a 3-foot antenna and an electrophoresis apparatus to 
study the distances of migration of blood serum protein 
and to compare normal sera and abnormal sera. The re- 
cent Science Fair at Menlo-Atherton reportedly drew 
wider student participation than any science fair ever 
held in the United States. 


SOCIAL STUDIES in California, blueprinted for con- 
tinuity from kindergarten through junior college, will be 
outlined in a final report of the State Central Committee 
on Social Studies this summer. Requested by the state 
curriculum commission, a committee of 26, headed by 
Dr. Jay Davis Conner and coordinated by Lloyd E. 
Bevans, is completing a five-year study of aims, content, 
and organization of instruction in this field. 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS of California junior col- 
leges agreed on a three-point transfer program with 
state colleges and universities at the California Inter- 
collegiate Press Association conference March 6-7 at 
University of Redlands. A CIPA curriculum committee 
recommended course content acceptable at all institu- 
tions. Steve Ledbetter, Fresno State, was elected presi- 
dent of CIPA and John Gothberg, Oakland City College, 
is the 1959-60 president of Journalism Association of 
Junior Colleges. Junior college and state college stu- 
dents received 60 awards in statewide contests in news- 
writing. features, editorials, sports, photography, and 


Mm advert). ng. 


! ‘ETH of graduates from California high schools 
had studied mathematics 3% or 4 years, ac- 
‘0 a study by George L. Roehr, consultant in 
y education for state department of education. 
‘ on 81,756 graduates, he broke down the cate- 
0: 3% years or more, 19.5%; 2% or 3, 25.7%; 
33.3%; ¥% or 1, 17.7%; no math at all, 1.8%. 
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FREEDOM AWARD WINNERS for 1958 (announced 
at Valley Forge, Pa., on Washington’s Birthday and 
mentioned briefly in last month’s Journal) include: 
CLAREMONT, Claremont high school; COMPTON 
Roosevelt junior high school, Willowbrook junior high 
school, Centennial senior high school; GLENDALE, 
Glendale high school; HOLTVILLE, Holtville union 
elementary school; LONG BEACH, David Starr Jordan 
high school, Long Beach Polytechnic high school; LOS ° 
ANGELES, Mark Twain high school; LYNWOOD, 
George Washington school, F. W. Hosler junior high 
school, Lynwood high school; MONTEBELLO, East- 
mont junior high school; NATIONAL CITY, Sweet- 
water union high school; OAKLAND, Frémont high 
school; RIVERSIDE, Sierra junior high school; SAN 
BERNARDINO, Golden Valley junior high school; SAN 
DIEGO, George W. Marston junior high school, Wood- 
row Wilson junior high school, Montgomery junior high 
school, Point Loma high school; SANTA BARBARA, 
San Marcos high school, Santa Barbara junior high 
school; STOCKTON, Franklin senior high school. 
Awards to schools were in the Benjamin Franklin cate- 
gory with George Washington Honor Medal; in some 
cases a Freedoms Library and Valley Forge Pilgrimage. 


A TRIP TO GHANA AND RHODESIA this summer 
awaits some student at Sequoia district union high 
schools. The student, to be selected for his alertness, in- 
terest in foreign affairs, creative intelligence, and ability 
to communicate effectively and sympathetically, will 
participate in summer seminar sponsored by Pomfret 
School in Connecticut, featuring air trip to Africa where 
group of ten students will spend nearly three weeks in 
Rhodesia, one week in Ghana. Sequoia is one of seven 
school districts throughout the nation participating in 
the seminar. : 


JEFFERSON elementary school, San Francisco, has 100 
per cent of its staff in CTA membership—for the eighth 
straight year. 


ADVANCED ELECTRONICS courses may be intro- 
duced if projected cooperative program involving Len- 
kurt Electric Company materialize, according to School 
Superintendent Dr. Rex Turner, Sequoia union high 
school district, Redwood City. Proposal provides for 
school district responsibility for educational program 
and development of the laboratory. Lenkurt would 
equip laboratory and share operating costs for at least 
three years. : 


SALARIES of certificated employees for 1958-59, a bul- 
letin published in March by the state department of edu- 
cation, shows 65,915 elementary school teachers receive 
a median salary of $5,539; 38,093 high school, $6,287; 
and 4,637 junior college, $7,329. The 108,645 full time 
teachers on payrolls in the state draw median salary of 
$5,844, an increase of 4.6 per cent over the preceding 
year. 



































COUNCIL SPEAKERS: Mrs. 

























Frank Snowden, 


president of California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, left; Mrs. Mary S. Rhodes, president of 
California Teachers Association, center; and Mrs. 
Helen Putnam, president of the California School 
Boards Association, pause for a moment together 
during a busy session of the State Council of Educa- 


tion at Asilomar April 11. 





MARY STEWART RHODES, beginning her sec- 
ond term as president of the California Teachers 
Association, delivered her annual message to the 
Council by challenging her hearers to produce 


quality education for all. 


“America’s gift to the world is the idea of uni- 
versal public education and equal educational op- 
portunity for all,” she said. “Our responsibility is to 
weld the 30 million people who have come to our 
shores—but our first concern is the individual.” 


Specifying the rising costs 


of education, she 


pointed out that “we can afford quality education 
if we preserve democracy.” She said a high stand- 
ard of living depends on higher educational stand- 
ards and “products that enrich life result from the 


imaginative application of education.” 


.. “An in- 


vestment in the schools gives us the greatest na- 


tional product.” 


Working for more legislative appropriations will 
not produce quality education, Mrs. Rhodes added, 
“but it will hold the line.” With the load on the 
teacher growing heavier, it is necessary that we 
continue working for more school revenues, in- 


cluding federal support . . 
sponsibility long overdue.” 


“to discharge a re- 


PALM SPRINGS, desert resort community of Ri. orside 
county, pays its teachers an average of $6557 aid tiny 
Desert Center to the east pays an average of $63' 19: the 


county's average pay is $5766. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS techniques are being app ied at 
Santa Monica schools by two Rand Corporation cxecy. 
tives under a Ford Foundation grant to determine 


whether industrial procedures “can help school: 
better use of their resources.” 


make 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL of Northern California 
will meet at Stanford May 9 for an all-day conference 
devoted to problems of Latin-America. Dr. Richard 
Gross of Stanford faculty is program chairman. 


RADIO-TELEVISION Guild of San Francisco State 
College will hold its 9th annual conference May 8, fea- 
turing Rod Serling, topflight TV writer. Broadcasting 
problems, motivational research, and demonstrations are 
on day’s program. 


DIABLO VALLEY College Faculty Association wil] 
conduct a conference May 9—9 to 4 at the Concord Inn 
—on the problems of maintaining professional standards 
while assimilating an expanding student population. 
Planners hoped that the meeting might contribute to 
background of new CTA Commission on Higher Eduv- 
cation. Lenard E. Grote, president DVCFA, announced 








in USS. 


principal speaker will be Leland S. Medsker, author and 
vice chairman of Center for Study of Higher Education 
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supervisor in San Jose, where she had lived for 32 years. 





memory of Miss Ferguson. 













cording to President Ray Capps, Montebello. 


DR. RUBY FERGUSON, chairman of 
of the CTA Personnel Standards com: 
mission, died April 2 of cancer. One of 


wa the state association, she had been an 
active member of the commission for 
ten years. Long a member of State 
f= Council, she had served on the TEPS 

= committee and was past president of 
in Jose Teachers Association. A classroom teacher for 
14 years, she became a vice principal and a general 


State Council adjourned April 11 in silent tribute to the 


JOHN MacFADDIN, Salinas, was elected first vice 
president of California Council for Adult Education a 
spring meeting in Bakersfield. Les Pollard, Moclesto, 
was named second vice president. Fall meeting of the 
Council will be held at Anaheim November 13-14, ac- 
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i. erside FMABEI BARRON, superintendent of Lincoln unified 

wd tiny chool «strict, will be honored at a testimonial banquet 

3°19; the fat Stockton ballroom May 19, on her retirement after 11 
vears in Office. Lincoln district grew 2800 per cent during 
her tenure. 

pied at 

 execy. FCEORGIANA HARDY, president of the Los Angeles 

ermine §board o! education, was reelected to the board in the 

Is make (city election of April 7. But the proposition to increase 
the elementary school tax rate 35 cents lost by a wide 
margin. 


lifornia MARY JO TREGILGAS, sixth grade teacher and glee 

ference cub instructor, and former NEA director for California, 

Richard was named Teacher of the Year by Compton’s Path- 
finder Club. 


o State (JEANETTE S. JENSEN, English teacher at Hawthorne 
’ 8, fea- high school, was named Teacher of the Year by Haw- 
casting thorne chapter of California Federation of Women’s 
ions are §Clubs. 


SEVEN CALIFORNIA teachers won awards in the Bold 
Journey program. A Fourth National Award went to 
Mrs. Mayeda Aitken Somerville of Washington ele- 
andards gmentary school, Santa Monica. Regional awards were 
ulation #0" by Mrs. Mary S. Anderson, San Leandro; Mary P. 
bute tof Donohue, Los Angeles; Will Hayes, Santa Barbara; 
or Edu. cecil W. Lewis, San Fernando; Francisca Middleton, 
San Francisco; and Alice M. Silveira, Palo Alto. Awards, 
based on imaginative use of the national television pro- 
gram, include world travel, magazine subscriptions, and 


plaques. 
Dasrcel RO {TOF OU Ig Is| 


BUILDING REPRESENTATIVES-—over 75 of them— 
enjoyed a variety program and heard CTA staff execu- 
tives discuss their “grass roots” roles at a March dinner 
meeting of San Jose Teachers Association. 


on will 
ord Inn 


ounced 
hor and 
ucation 


oa | 


rman of 
ds com- 

One of 
Zram in 


een ane. a 
tin te IRVINGTON Teachers Association presented an appre- 


£ State §clation gift to Gus C. Robertson, superintendent of Irv- 
, TEPS ington elementary district, Alameda county, for leader- 
dent of ship during three years of district growth from 650 a.d.a. 
ee 3200 a.d.a. Robertson has been superintendent 17 


general pS: 


2 years.e 
» to the NEWEST CTA CHARTERED associations are: No. 


608, Santa Clarita Teachers Association, Saugus and 
Castaic districts of Los Angeles county; No. 609, Chico 
State College Teachers Association, Butte county; No. 
st vice §610, C\iarter Oak Teachers Association, Covina, Los An- 
ation atBgeles county; No. 611, Half Moon Bay Union High 
locesto,Schoc! Teachers Association, San Mateo county; No. 
of thef612, |onita Unified Teachers’ Association, San Dimas, 
-14, ac-BLos \ngeles county; No. 613, Savannah Teachers Asso- 
‘iatio’.. Stanton, Orange county. 
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DR. JOHN COOPER, USC, Los Angeles, received an 
honer award as an outstanding physical educator at 
74th national convention of American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, which 
ended April 2 at Portland, Oregon. “Fitness for the 
Space Age” was theme of convention. 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS was urged by Dr. John 
Whinnery, superintendent of Montebello unified school 
district, speaking before Los Nietos Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


DR. DONALD DYER LUM, for 20 vears president of 
Alameda board of education — and five more years as 
member, was honored when over 800 teachers, civic 
leaders, and friends of Alameda gave a reception in his 
honor at Encinal April 2. 


MABELLE McGUIRE, Ventura teacher of Spanish and 
CTA Journal contributor, has written a small book, “Ver- 
satile Finger Plays,” which will soon be published. Her 
article “What Hawaii Brings to Statehood” has been ac- 
cepted by The Instructor. 


MRS. ROLLIN BROWN of Los Angeles, former presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has been appointed chairman of the Presidents’ Com- 
mittee of the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


MARJORY E. GREGG, dean of women at Whittier Col- 
lege since 1950, died in February. 


GLENN HOFFMANN, Glenn county superintendent of 
schools, has been elected president of Colusa county 
historical society. 


WILL HAYES, teacher and operator of a youth camp at 
Hope Ranch, has been named foreman of the 1959 Santa 
Barbara county grand jury. 


LOU EILERMAN, Long Beach, was elected president 
of California Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO), suc- 
ceeding Ben Rust, Richmond. 


IMPROVED NEWS coverage in the CTA Journal is made 
possible by more than 80 presidents of local associations 
and former Journal contributors who responded to the 
editor’s request for volunteer reporters. A simple “Guide” 
is available to any member who wishes to contribute to 
these pages. Space limitations will not permit use of ail 


material submitted. Instead of two pages set aside for state 
and national news (as used for the past five years) coverage 
will hereafter include state association, general statewide 
items, CTA Sections, local associations, the national scene 
in education, and people and places. News deadline will 
be the 8th of the month preceding cover date. JWM 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
CTA Journal, May 198 





Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


Action Is 
Vital on 
Murray- 


Metcalf 
Measure 


CTA Jo -nall, May 1959 


ITH FINAL DECISION of the House only days away, the 

Nation has never been closer to enactment of Federal legis- 
lation which would soothe the growing pains of America’s bur- 
geoning schools. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill (HR 22), conceived as a measure to 
employ the broad federal tax base to share with districts and states 
the growing burden of school support, is still very much alive. In 
mid-April the House subcommittee on education amended down- 
ward the bill’s distribution formula to make it acceptable to a 
growing majority of Congressmen. Providing only $25 per child 
per year for four years, the proposed Federal money will fall far 
short of meeting deficit needs. But the amended bill remains a 
significant starting point—a recognition of National responsibility. 

Some tax-conscious leaders have opposed the several school bills 
in both houses of the Congress on grounds that support for edu- 
cation should remain local. For those who know school finance, 
this is spurious reasoning. California's exploding population, re- 
quiring construction of thousands of classrooms annually, places 
serious tax burdens on local property owners. The state, sharing 
the load, must exploit every tax resource to meet immediately 
foreseeable obligations in school apportionment. To expect a radi- 
cal break-through in school support from local and state levels is 
to speculate on improbability. 


Only through the vast potential of the federal tax system can 
the billions of dollars be fairly levied necessary for the national 
defense and the public welfare. Though liens against this taxing 
power are numerous and insistent, there has always been money 
when need and responsibility are accepted. Public opinion sam- 
pling has repeatedly favored the participation of the federal gov- 
ernment in a long-deferred partnership for the general support 
of the public schools. 

In the near future the Murray-Metcalf bill will be before the 
Congress for a vote which will go far in determining the quality 
of educational opportunity for millions of children. Some mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives—including several Califor- 
nians—have not yet announced their positions on this legislation. 
The friends of education in California must spell out to these legis- 
lators their responsibility and their opportunity. 

Immediate action is indicated. Every teacher in this state should 
become acquainted with the facts which unquestionably support 
the urgency of the Murray-Metcalf proposals. Every Congressman 
needs to be impressed with the fact that his vote may be the de- 
ciding factor in the quality of education received in the next four 
years by many children throughout the Nation. 


If leaders in your area indicate a specific 
action program to promote passage of the GLE 
Murray-Metcalf bill, you should give them “J: 


your support. 





“The door is open... come in! 


Still cluttered by the debris of construction, the glass 
doors of the entrance lobby in California Teachers As. 
sociation's new headquarters building stand invitingly 
open. 

Moving date for the staff is less than two months away. 


During the summer the staffs of six affiliated organiza. 
tions will be moving into their offices on the second 


floor. Before schools reopen committees will be meet-§ 


ing in the handsome new quarters and visitors will be 
passing through those doors in a steady stream. 


Although CTA staff vacations have been set for July 
3 to August 4—and moving date has been tentatively 
set for July 6—department heads will maintain mini- 
mum hours during the month and the Placement de- 
partment will operate with virtually no interruption in 
its new ground-floor location. 


This issue of CTA Journal is the last to be published 
from a San Francisco address. The next issue—Sep- 
tember—will begin a series of cover features describ- 
ing the services of CTA in terms of activity in the new 
Burlingame headquarters. Through the series, to be 
concluded next May, readers will not only see the pro- 
gram and purposes of the Nation's largest professional 
organization, but they will see details of the four-floor 
building and the people who will work and plan there 
for the welfare of California teachers. The September 
issue will be mailed before school reopening to every 
teacher in the state, regardless of membership. 


The CTA staff sends and receives a tremendous vol- 
ume of mail. It is hoped that all individuals and offices 
corresponding with offices of the Association will cor: 
rect files and mailing lists to show the new address— 
on and after July 7, 1959—as 


1705 Murchison Drive 
Burlingame, California 


Phone OXford 7-1400 
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MAY 


4. 8—California Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers, Inc., state 
board of managers meeting 
and state convention; Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 


.9-State Board of Education 


meeting, San Fernando Valley 
State College 
8_CESSA, Central Section meet- 
ing, Fresno 
8—CTA Northern Section Class- 
room Teachers Executive 
Board, Sacramento 
8—CTA Northern Section chapter 
presidents; American River 
2% 
9-Section Council meetings; 
Bay, Berkeley; Central Coast, 
Paso Robles; Northern, Sac- 
ramento: Southern, Los An- 
geles 
9—Northern Section dedication 
of headquarters; 4144 Wind- 
ing Way, Sacramento. 
9—CTA Central Coast Classroom 
Teachers breakfast meeting, 
Paso Robles 
9—-CTA Northern Section NEA 
delegates orientation meeting, 
Sacramento. 
1l—Teacher Education Commis- 
sion, San Francisco 
13~Sacramento Area Personnel 
and Guidance Assn., Sacra- 
mento 
15—-Southern Section, NEA orien- 
tation, Los Angeles 
16—CTA Southern Section, 9th an- 
nual presidents conference, 
Los Angeles 
23-CTA Northern Section new 
local presidents orientation 
meeting, Sacramento 
23-CTA Northern Section new 
standing committee chairman 
meeting, Sacramento 
23~CTA Bay Section local presi- 
dents workshop, Burlingame 
23—North Coast Section president 
d standing committee chair- 
‘n, Eureka. 
23—Central Section division offi- 
rs workshop, NEA orienta- 
n. Visalia 
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23—Bay Section, NEA delegate 
orientation meeting, Bay Sec- 
tion Bldg., Burlingame 

25—CTA Section Secretaries meet- 
ing, San Francisco 


JUNE 


5—Commission on Educational 
policy, San Francisco. 

6—State Board of Directors, San 
Francisco 

10-12—CRTA annual convention, San 

Jose 

13—CTA Bay Section board of di- 
rectors meeting, Burlingame 

13—CTA Northern Section board 
of directors meeting, Sacra- 
mento 


22-26—California Agricultural Teach- 


ers Assn. 40th annual confer- 
ence; California Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 
23-26—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 


After July 6, 1959, the ad- 
dress of the headquarters 
office of California Teachers 
Association will be 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlin- 
game, California. The phone 
number will be OXford 7- 
1400. we 


fessional Standards, NEA 14th 
annual meeting; Lawrence, 
Kansas 

24-27—NASSTA staff conference, St. 
Charles, Mo. 

28-July 3—98th annual convention, 
National Education Assn.; St. 
Louis, Mo. 


JULY 


6—CTA headquarters moves to 
Burlingame 
6-10—NSPRA public relations semi- 
nar; Washington, D.C. 
9-10—State Board of Education 
meeting, San Francisco 
13-17—National Future Homemakers 
of America convention; Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
29-30—AAHPER; Washington, D.C. 
31-Aug. 7—World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, NEA; Washington, 
Dx. 


AUGUST 


8-13—American School Food Serv- 
ice Assn., 13th annual meet- 
ing: San Francisco 
17-19—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, 19th summer 
meeting; Ann Arbor, Mich. 
18-20—Conference of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers annual 
convention; Humboldt State 
College, Arcata 
20—Section Secretaries; CTA, 
Burlingame 
20—NEA Directors; CTA, Burlin- 
game 
21—Board and Section officers: 
CTA, Burlingame 
22—State Board of Directors; CTA, 
Burlingame 
23-26—CTA Local Presidents’ Semi- 
nar, Asilomar 
23-28—National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Admin- 
istration; Buffalo U., Buffalo 


SEPTEMBER 

10-11—State board of education 
meeting; Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach 
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Consultants Hamilton and Vanderpool are both on Ka 

OLICY which would drastically change licensing their feet before the Teacher Education committee. Educ 

requirements for teachers in California was adopted All photos by Madison Devin Hf Stude 

by the State Council of Education at its semi-annual 
meeting in Asilomar, Pacific Grove, April 11. 

Seeking to reduce the number of state-issued creden- 
tials from 42 to 3 and setting higher academic require- 
ments, the policy statement had been the subject of 
study for five years. Originally presented at the Decem- 
ber meeting of Council by the CTA Teacher Education 
committee, it had been debated at length and deferred 
for final action until the April meeting. 

Full text of the statement, as printed on pages 10-13 
of the January 1959 CTA Journal, was changed only in 
minor detail. 


vision 
which it can press before the State Board of Education § iis j 
and the California Legislature. withe 
To implement the policies contained in the new docu-§ py 
ment, the Council adopted four directives: study 
1. On the implementation of these procedures, all Band t 
holders of regular credentials as listed in Title 5 of the f Rese: 
California Administrative Code shall be issued the new and ; 
credential. The credential shall protect current profes. 
sional status. NEA 
2. Teaching service shall be limited to the grade level B Mi 
and/or areas of special service which appear on the§ forni 
face of the credential until such time as professional ac-§ prese 
The entire section on “The Teaching Permit” was deleted and creditation assures proper assignment of personnel. whic 
in its place was inserted: © Be the teal tati £ i als, it is # Del . 
“The teaching permit will authorize limited service as a teacher Ja n ie imp wee ation = eure proposals, 1 ele 
in a graduate internship preparation program jointly sponsored intended to retain the education major. in fu 
by a teacher education institution and a public school district. 4. In the implementation of the licensure propbsals,f chan 


The waiting period was shortened from 60 days to 30 days for paar 
an applicant to appeal to the state board of education in the it is intended that any nurses employed by boards of Cc 


granting of a credential if the institution responds negatively or education for service in the public schools be required § cand 


fails to respond. h . ° « 
< A » O th d ‘ 
Child welfare and attendance” was added to the four classes to Id the proposed te aching credential refr 


listed under Pupil Personnel Credential. The qualification “full for e 


time” was deleted under this class. Requirement of successful MARY RHODES REELECTED A 
teaching experience was extended from two to five years. The C ‘| sti ine Frid ‘ng and #spon 

Under “The Certificate System” the last sentence describing p © ere meeung, convening riday morning von 
Junior College Education was changed to read: “This authorization adjourning late Saturday, April 11, featured study and § Cour 
will be valid for three years and will be renewable upon evidence action by CTA committees and commissions and 2§Blan 
of successful teaching experience. Lenaithe ahead 1 . 

The proposed plan provides that 80.6 percent of the five year engthy general session. , mop 
program be devoted to liberal arts and elective academic subjects Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes of San Luis Obispo pre- able 
for elementary teachers, 87 percent for high school teachers, and sided. Serving as CTA president for the past year, she Bhave 
97 percent for junior college teachers. The remaining fraction of : cans 1B feel 
from 3 to 19.4 percent would be devoted to professional educa- was reelected by the board of directors for a second § reel 
tion courses. term. John Palmer of Marysville was reelected vice pres Fhand 


In a motion approved under new business, a committee will : Bai 
n i siness, a cretary ff said. 
study the retirement, salary, and welfare provisions inherent to dent. Dr. Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secretan is? 
the certificate portion of the licensure policy. A report bearing since 1947, accepted a new four-year contract as sec 


on the apprehensions of adult and vocational educators will be retary-treasurer. TEA 
made at the next Council meeting. Three board members, after nomination by their 1 Ri 

Joining with the California Council on Teacher Edu- __ spective Sections, were reelected for three-year terms:§¢com 
cation and numerous study groups representing all levels = Jack Robinson, Southern; Sarah Carter, North Coast dese 
of the teaching profession, CTA now has an officially and John Palmer, Northern. this | 
adopted policy on “Licensure of Teachers in California” Action of CTA’s 356-member governing body igatle 


: CTA Journal, Mey 1959 CTA. 












briefed i:: the following account, subdivided into subject 
breas as presented by working committees or commis- 
sions: 





PERSON NEL STANDARDS 

Miriam Spreng, reporting for the late Dr. Ruby Fer- 
louson, chairman of the Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion, pointed out that the commission completed a case 
in problems of communication in a junior college dis- 
trict. Bay, Central Coast, and Southern Sections each 
Mahad cases for ethics commission study in which the state 
office and affiliated organizations cooperated. 

She announced that The Teacher’s Code has been re- 
vised and republished, that employment recommenda- 
tions were discussed in an April Journal article, and that 
staff satisfaction surveys have recently been completed 
in four school districts. 







































































EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Karl Bengston, chairman of the CTA Commission on 


h on 
ittee. Educational Policy, introduced two policy statements, 
dison Devs Student Behavior and Classroom Use of Educational Tele- 


vision. Both statements, reproduced on pages 16-17 in 
ducation § this issue of the Journal, were adopted by the Council 
without amendment. 

Dr. Bengston said that the commission now has under 
study policy statements on the summer school program 
meen, all B and the teaching of international relations in the schools. 
5 of the § Reserved for later study is the question of state adoption 


the new § and printing of textbooks. 
t profes- 


NEA RELATIONS 
de levels§ Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, senior NEA director for Cali- 
r on the fornia and chairman of the NEA Relations commission, 
ional ac-Bpresented a resolution on integration in the schools 
mnel. which will be the official position of CTA at the NEA 
sals, it isf Delegate Assembly this summer. The statement, printed 
in full on page 17, was adopted by the Council without 
roposals, f change. 
joards of Council also agreed that since it had endorsed the 
required f candidacy of Elizabeth Yank for NEA treasurer, it would 
‘refrain this year from endorsing any other candidate 
for elective NEA office.” 

A proposal that the National Education Association 
ning and § sponsor a group insurance plan was rejected by the 
udy and {Council on recommendation of the commission. Mrs. 
s and af Blanchard pointed out that the commission believed the 

proposed rates would be 312 times higher than compar- 
spo pre- fable coverage under the current CTA plan. “We already 
year, she have an adequate program in California and it is our 
, second feeling that the state associations are better able to 
ice pres Fhandle their own insurance problems individually,” she 
secretary ff Said, 
t as sec: 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
their ref Russe] Hadwiger, chairman of the Teacher Education 
ir terms:gCommitice, presented the credential reform statement 
h Coast idescribed above. Considered the major achievement of 
this Council meeting, the policy position was discussed 
at leng'h and a number of changes were made resulting 


»w docu: 


body 3 
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from floor action. In spite of attack by representatives 
of educational groups identified under the certificate sys- 
tem, the Council approved this section with a single 
minor change. 

The chairman reported that the accreditation panel 
established by the Teacher Education commission has 
completed its first year of service on visiting teams. 

A long term objective of the commission “which does 
the leg work for the committee” is to assist in establish- 
ing a Commission on Credentials in the state department 
of education. 

Opposition to three legislative bills concerning cre- 
dentials (AB 1928, AB 2160, and SB 1031) was voted by 
the Council. “No action” was approved on AB 2238. 








™ = A. x . = +" 
Deep concentration is typical as members of the Financ- 
ing Public Education committee think about money. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Paul Ehret, chairman of the Financing Public Educa- 
tion committee, presented the position of the committee 
on a long list of bills before the legislature. Action in- 
cluded: APPROVED: AB 54, AB 1018, AB 1637, SB 625, 
AB 2087; DISAPPROVED: AB 1225, AB 75, SB 1092; 
SPONSORED: AB 487, AB 2369; OPPOSED: AB 1651. 

On recommendation of the committee, the Council 
gave unqualified support to the Governor’s tax program, 
which includes substantial support for the schools. It 
also reaffirmed its position in support of legislation 
which would correct variations in assessment practices 
in various counties. 


-_-—— —— 








One of the most active groups at Council was Retirement, 
with Chairman Hanrahan putting the finger on “bad” bills. 
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RETIREMENT 

Catherine Hanrahan, chairman of the Retirement 
committee, also had a long list of bills which had been 
carefully studied by the committee and on which ap- 
proval or opposition was recommended. They include: 

APPROVED: AB 910, AB 911, AB 912, AB 918, AB 
1022, AB 1023, AB 1024, AB 1025, AB 913. 

OPPOSED: SB 1058, AB 1198, AB 1413, SB 1124, AB 
1469, AB 1672, AB 2098, AB 2173, AB 2262, AB 2336, 
AB 2337. 

DISAPPROVED: AB 1464. 


(Description of these numbered bills in the Legislature as well as 
timely history of action through the law-making process will be found 
in the CTA Legislative Letter, published weekly in Sacramento by 
Robert E. McKay and staff. The same reference is suggested for Coun- 
cil action on bills submitted by Finance and Legislative committees.) 

Another recommendation of the committee, approved 


by the Council, reads: “That CTA support, or if neces- 
sary sponsor, legislation to provide that service upon 
the basis of which members are entitled to Federal 
OASDI benefits shall be credited for the calculation of 
contributions and benefits under the STRS generally in 
the same manner as service upon the basis of which 
members are entitled to benefits under the local re- 
tirement system, as defined in that law, is credited; and 
that this legislation be given priority in retirement 
measures second only to survivor benefit legislation.” 


PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 

Commenting on the progress of the Joint Committee 
on Personnel Procedures, Mrs. Helen Putnam of Peta- 
luma, chairman of the committee and president of the 
California School Boards Association, addressed the 
Council. She pointed out that, as a result of committee 
recommendations, confidential report forms are being 
improved and practices in the accuracy of candidate 
selection are being reexamined. The recent statement on 
the use of letters of recommendation was sponsored by 
the joint committee. 


if 


Pr 


Consultants Sutton and Bright listen attentively as 
Chairman Teter makes a point for Salary committee. 
SALARY SCHEDULES 
Harold Teter, new chairman of the Salary Schedules 
and Trends committee, reported that the committee had 
continued active study of administrative salary sched- 
ules and “extra pay for extra duty.” Assembly and dis- 
tribution of a “merit rating kit” and analysis of district 
policies in this field requires committee attention. He 
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submitted and received Council approval to a »olicy 
statement long implied and restated by CTA: 

“Since salary schedules have not reached a_ profes. 
sional level and professional salaries are necess..ry for 
the retention of superior teachers; recruitment of 
teachers to a lifetime professional position; and to attract 
superior people into teaching, we recommend thit Posi- 
tive steps (legislatively and by districts) should be taken 
to provide additional monies for higher teacher salaries,” 

Policy was also approved on: “Any teacher whose sery. 
ice is less that the full teacher’s day on a regular basis 
should receive a salary in direct proportion to the salary 
payable for an equivalent full time position and based on 
his placement on the regular district salary schedule.” 

In a motion proposed by the committee chairman 
under new business, the Council approved a recom. 
mendation that the board of directors study and develop 
appropriate policies regarding the distribution of funds 
which might come to the state as a result of federal 
legislation. 

Another motion was approved which would call for a 
study by a legislative interim committee of increasing 
instructional costs at the seventh and eighth grade level, 

A resolution was adopted calling for CTA support for 
legislative measures which would provide salary in. 
creases “for California Youth Authority teachers in the 
same manner and to the same degree as the support pro- 
vided for State College teachers.” 


«Pets 


| 
as 


Problems were serious as Chairman Dais (center) made 4 
humorous remark at session of Professional Rights group. 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 

Robert Dais, new chairman of the CTA Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities committee, reported that the 
committee is developing a Personnel Guide which will 
cover employment and separation policies. He then sub- 
mitted the basic statement of procedure, which was 
adopted by Council after minor amendment. The policy 
statement is published in full (on page 35) in this Jowrna 
It had been worked out cooperatively with the CTA 
Personnel Standards commission. 

He also presented a recommendation on use of X-ra) 
examinations which the Council approved in the follow- 
ing form: 

“In view of the fact that a negative intradermal exam 
nation (skin test) is acceptable as proof of freedom from 
active tuberculosis, and also in view of the evidence 
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icates that excessive exposure of any individual to 

ndesirable; all school districts should be en- 

to accept a negative intradermal examination as 

proof of freedom from active tuberculosis for 

The requirement of such proof more fre- 
quently than provided for by the Code will depend upon 
local public health conditions, but school districts are 
encouraged to maintain the required exposure of teach- 
ers to X-ray at the minimum consistent with accepted 
medical practice.” 


Although Tenure committee had no crisis before it, the 
group gave attention to a number of continuing studies. 


TENURE 
Harvey Kirlan, new chairman of the Tenure com- 
mittee, reported that studies continue on permissive 
tenure transfer and merit rating and that future study 
would include the problem of long term substitutes in 
lieu of probationary teachers and the tenure implications 
arising under proposed credential revision. He sub- 
mitted no recommendations for Council action. 
i = Se p v : a 4 + 


Chairman Lambert, left, moved his committee efficiently 
through consideration of many problems of young people. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 

Youth Activities and Welfare committee, with Chair- 
man Ronald M. Lambert reporting, secured Council ap- 
proval of a resolution calling for support of the CESAA 
project to secure state-owned facilities of the Squaw 
Valley winter sports area in the Sierra for educational 
purposes following the 1960 Winter Olympics. 

Citing Education Code provisions (Sections 16622 and 
12152) that children shall be exempted from school at- 
tendanc’ when physical or mental condition renders 
attend:1.ce inadvisable, he asked for endorsement of an 
added sntence to read “or who for any other reason 

mger benefit from continued attendance upon 
ol.” Amendment to the Code, as contained in 
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Senate Bill 365 (McBride) were approved by the 
Council. 

Lambert pointed out that a Bay Section opinionnaire 
on compulsory education, which became the basis for 
the above recommendation, will be published generally 
for possible application statewide. 


Chairman Zuber, shown working with Moral and Spiritual 
Values committee, made a spirited plea to the Council. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

Although the Moral and Spiritual Values committee 
had no recommendations for Council action, Mary 
Zuber, chairman, reported on the continuing studies of 
the committee and made an eloquent plea that “we 
cannot sell out the values which made our country 
great.” 


\ 
eet! : 
As her committee composed a Statement of Belief, 
Chairman Jesson (third from left) listens closely. 


fre 


* 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Reporting for the International Relations committee, 
Chairman Esme Jesson said that source materials and 
tapes are being assembled to aid student reference on 
study of other nations. She said the committee had 
adopted a statement of belief in its field (which will be 
published next fall in the Journal). 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Thea Stidum, chairman of the presidents’ committee 
of the Classroom Teachers Department, announced: 

The Department approved by formal action the Coun- 
cil’s adoption of the credential reform policy statement. 

It supports San Diego’s bid for the 1962 regional con- 
ference of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Local projects of the department were recognized at 
the southwest regional conference held in Salt Lake 
City March 5-7. 

The national summer conference of the NEA depart- 
ment will be held at Normal State University, Normal, 
Illinois, July 6-17. 

(Continued to page 30) 





GUIDELINES 
to develop policy on 


Student Behavior 


ISCIPLINE of today’s children and youth is a mat- 

ter of serious public concern. Discipline is of par- 

ticular concern to the teaching profession when behavior 

problems limit the effectiveness of instruction and the 
learning opportunities offered to pupils. 

Teachers are aware that they are being asked to as- 
sume more responsibility for establishing and teaching 
standards of behavior for children and youth. The Com- 
mission on Educational Policy believes that cooperation 
between home, school and community must be strength- 
ened, and that pupils, parents, teachers, administrators 
and members of governing boards need to have a clear 
definition of their obligations and responsibilities in 
regard to pupil behavior. Such definition, stated in school 
policies, can provide an understanding of what is ex- 
pected and eliminate confusion about lines of authority 
and disciplinary action. 

However, local policies cannot be determined ex- 
ternally. In each school district and community, those 
involved must decide together what is workable and 
appropriate in their own situation. Because of the im- 
portance of the discipline problem and its effect upon 
the total educational program, the teaching profession 
is urged to initiate local study for this purpose. 

The Commission makes these recommendations for 
the development of local school policy regarding pupil 
behavior: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. All those that will be affected by the policy should 
have a part in its development. The study group should 
include pupils, teachers, parents, administrators and 
members of governing boards. Valuable contributions 
can also be made by representatives of law enforcement, 
social and family agencies, and by business and civic 
leaders with particular interest in education. 

2. The study group should have a common body of 
background materials as a basis for their work. Sample 
policies from other school districts, excerpts from the 
writing of experts on school discipline, and provisions 
of California law relating to pupil behavior should be 
made available. 

3. All facilities of the CTA, including field service and 
personnel standards, should encourage and assist local 
chapters of the association to initiate such a program of 
policy development. 

4. Policy should be sufficiently flexible so that it will 
be of maximum value to pupils and teachers. Extremely 
rigid regulations could handicap the teacher in doing a 
creative job, or prevent prescription of the best treat- 
ment in an individual case. 

5. Stated policy should be developed to cover the 
following: 

a. expected standards of behavior 

b. responsibilities of pupils, parents, teachers, ad- 


ministrators and governing boards in re! 
defined standards 
. procedures to be followed when discipli 

lems arise, lines of authority and commu ji 
within the school system, communicati 
parents, and use of counseling and guid. 
cilities 

d. basis for suspension and expulsion 

e. legal requirements of the Education Code and 
the California Administrative Code 

6. When the policy statement has been approved by 
the governing board, wide publicity should be given t 
its adoption. Pupils, all members of the school staff 
parents and general public should be familiar with pol. 
icy provisions. It should be emphasized that these groups 
were represented in its formulation. 

In addition, it is important to make clear the purpose 
of the policy. Publicity should show how the policy will 
improve the effectiveness of the school program by guid. 
ing pupils in developing patterns of responsible be. 
havior, protecting the learning opportunities of the 
majority of students, and providing help for pupils with 
learning or behavior problems. 

7. At regular intervals, policy should be again inter. 
preted to those who deal with it—staff, students and par. 
ents—to insure continuing understanding. 

8. Once policy has been established, it should be reg- 
ularly evaluated, and modified when necessary by a 
representative group. 

Stated policies alone will not solve problems of stu- 
dent behavior. Real progress in developing and main- 
taining high standards of conduct is made when people 
involved have opportunity to study the problems and, 
together, reach understanding of their mutual respor- 
sibilities. Lt 


CLASSROOM USE OF 


Educational 
Television 


HE CALIFORNIA Teachers Association was among 

the first groups to encourage the use of educational 
television in California classrooms and it continues (0 
support its use in accordance with sound educational 
principles. 

It is the purpose of this statement to provide guide 
lines which will enable classroom teachers, administt 
tors, board members and the public to evaluate presett 
practices and to plan intelligently for the school’s us 
of educational television in the future. 

First, it should be recognized that television has : 
definite contribution to make to the educational process 
It is one more tool through which learning can tak 
place, and through which classroom instruction can be 
improved and enriched. Like any instructiona! tool- 
films, books, projects—television requires knowlec' ze and 
skill on the part of the teacher for its effective u>e. 
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There are several types of educational television— 
closed circuit, open circuit, live presentation and filmed 
presen tion—but their values for classroom use are es- 
sential!’ the same. Television lends itself to magnifica- 
tion anc close focus. It can bring into many classrooms 
simultaneously events and personalities which are other- 
wise unavailable to students. It is an excellent medium 
for giving information, and can provide timeliness in 
presentation. 

There are many things, however, which television 
cannot yet do. Because of its one-way nature, interaction 
between the learner and television teacher is at best lim- 
ited. Television cannot lead class discussions. It does not 
make provision for individual interests and abilities, and 
it cannot supervise or direct the variety of classroom 
activities which are essential to the learning process. 

The California Teachers Association endorses the 
proper use of educational television. Recognizing both 
its potentialities and limitations, the following criteria 
for evaluating existing programs and planning for future 
development are suggested: 

1. Improvement in the quality of instructional pro- 
gram should be the primary purpose of using educational 
television in the classroom. 

2. Classroom television should be used to supplement 
the work of the classroom teacher, as do other audio- 
visual aids, by presenting material that has strong visual 
and aural impact. 

3. The use of classroom television must be closely co- 
ordinated with other essential classroom activities which 
involve the active participation of teachers and pupils. 
Care must be taken in planning to insure that instruc- 
tional television does not rigidly dictate the scheduling 
of these other activities. 

4. Cooperative planning in the development of tele- 
vision instructional programs is essential. Such planning 
should involve the television teachers, technical and sta- 
tion personnel, instructional and audio-visual specialists 
and the classroom teachers who will make use of it. 

5. Care must be taken to achieve a balance between 
the high cost of television programming and other as- 
pects of the instructional budget. Instructional television 
has proved to be expensive in terms of equipment and 
special personnel; however, when programming is fi- 
nanced cooperatively by several school districts the cost 
per pupil is much less. 

6. Continuing and comprehensive evaluation of in- 
structional television must be a part of all programs now 
underway and those being developed. It is essential that 
research in this area be continued, because there is still 
much to be learned about the effective use of classroom 
television. 

In summary, television in the classroom is a means to 
an enc, not an end in itself. It is not a device through 
which the art of teaching can be turned over to the tech- 
hician who in time would take the place of the teacher. 
It would be highly unprofessional to use television to 
evade the professional responsibility of providing a high 
quali of education. It is the Association’s belief that 
teach: s will be able to use this new medium in its 
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proper context within the total educational process. 

Desiring continuous improvement in California’s pub- 
lic education, the California Teachers Association is 
actively examining both present and proposed practices 
in order to help teachers make the best use of instruc- 
tional television. The Association welcomes experimen- 
tation in this field, and believes that California is in a 
leading position to make a contribution through coopera- 
tion with the already flourishing television industry lo- 
cated in this state. 

Educational television places a responsibility upon 
teachers which they accept and will use to provide the 
best possible education for the children and youth of 
California. kk 


Integration Resolution 


TWO ACTIONS by the State Council firmly established 
the position of CTA on the issue of integration in the 
public schools. 

On recommendation of the NEA Relations commis- 
sion, the following resolution was adopted April 11: 


RESOLVED 

That the California Teachers Association be- 
lieves that the American concept of equal educa- 
tional privileges for all children affords no room 
for distinction based on race, religion, or national 
origin, either in the opportunities extended to 
pupils or in the selection of their teachers. 

The Association also believes that maintenance 
of a republican form of government demands re- 
liance on its judicial branch as the ultimate inter- 
preter of its laws, and that this nation could not 
survive the chaos which would result if decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court are defied successfully. 

Under obligations defined in the Code of Ethics 
for California Teachers and in the California State 
Teacher’s Oath to which all professional person- 
nel have subscribed, no ethical teacher can fulfill 
his responsibilities to children and to society with- 
out exerting support for these principles in the 
classroom, in the councils of the organized profes- 
sion, and in his activities as a citizen. 

The California Teachers Association declares its 
support of efforts to eliminate unethical distinc- 
tions among pupils and teachers, and pledges the 
support of its members to promote respect for 
and adherence to the nation’s laws as defined by 
our Constitution, the acts of Congress, and the 
decisions of federal courts. 

In addition, the commission proposed and the Coun- 
cil adopted a report on the proposed NEA resolution on 
integration which will be reaffirmed at the St. Louis 
convention. It quoted the present position of NEA with 
the addition of provision for a study of the problems of 
integration and a directed report and recommendation 
from the committee at the 1960 assembly in Los Angeles. 
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ALIFORNIANS—between 200 and 300 official dele- 

gates—will take part in the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association when it convenes June 
28 in St. Louis, Missouri. Once the “Gateway to the 
West” and now the “Crossroads of the Nation,” St. Louis 
is bracing itself for the invasion of some 15,000 teachers 
who will take over the city for six days. 

Orientation meetings of California delegates will be 
held this month in the six Sections: Northern, May 9; 
Southern, May 15; North Coast, Central, Central Coast, 
and Bay, May 23. 

It was expected that in addition to the 107 authorized 
official delegates from the state association and 100 or 
more from qualified local associations, there will be 
many Californians going to St. Louis to attend special 
meetings of affiliated organizations set for the same time. 
Many more will travel as family members and interested 
visitors. 

NEA bylaw changes introduced by the California 
delegation at the convention last summer are slated for 
further amendment, aimed at Assembly vote in 1960. 
The changes are aimed at clarification of lines of auth- 
ority vested in the board of trustees, the executive board, 
and the board of directors. 

Similar to the joint effort introduced last year, five 
western states will set up a hospitality center on the 
second floor of the Statler-Hilton hotel in St. Louis. 
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—for the 98th annual 


NEA Convention 


Appropriate displays are now being constructed on the 
theme of federal legislation on education. California, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona delegations 
will unite in a common hospitality center. 

Elizabeth Yank of Marysville, former president of the 
national Classroom Teachers Department and currently 
a member of the NEA executive board, will be intro- 
duced and supported by the California delegation as a 
candidate for the office of NEA treasurer. She is opposed 
for the office by Dr. Lyman Ginger of Kentucky, 1957-58 
NEA president. Gertrude E. McComb of Indiana, treas- 
urer since 1948, will not be a candidate. 

W. W. Eshelman of Pennsylvania, who has served as 
vice-president since last July, will be elevated to the 
office of president. 

It was expected that overriding issues to come before 
the business sessions of the convention will be the plat- 
form statement on racial integration in the schools and 
the progress of legislation on federal support of public 
education. 

There will be minor changes in the program for the 
convention, which opens Sunday, June 28, and adjours 
Friday, July 3. Department meetings will be held Mon- 
day. Committees and commissions will have sessions 
Tuesday and the president’s reception and Friendship 
Night Tuesday evening. Instructional meetings are set 
for Wednesday and the annual Classroom Teachers pro- 
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ill be that night. Problem ses- 


gran 
sions .nd discussion groups on serv- 
ices und program will be set for 


Thursday. General sessions, featuring 
top speakers, will be scheduled to 
avoid conflicts and all delegates will 
be expected to attend business ses- 
sions 

Between sessions and in spare 
time, NEA conventioners can take in 
the world-famous St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera, America’s oldest and best 
known summer open air musical the- 
ater, or the several museums in the 
city. Sports lovers may divert them- 
selves with a visit to the Arena where 
a host of varied events are presented, 
or visit Busch Stadium, the home of 
the National League Cardinals. 

A must on the list of every visitor 
to the city is Forest Park, the second 
largest city park in the U. S. Part of 
the site of the 1904 World’s Fair, its 
massive 1374 acres include the Zoo, 
the Jewel Box (a modern steel and 
glass conservatory for displays of 
flowers and plants grown for the 
city), Municipal Theater, Jefferson 
Memorial and Art Museum. Lakes, 
lagoons, lily pools, fountains, foot 
and bridle paths, two golf courses, 
and 36 tennis courts also dot the park 
which has picnicking, boating, skiing, 
ice skating, sledding, and fishing fa- 
cilities. 

Kiel Auditorium, scene of many 
major civic events, will house the ses- 
sions of this year’s meeting. 

Although departments of NEA and 
affiliated organizations will be hold- 
ing meetings as a part of the conven- 
tion, a number of other special inter- 
est groups will be meeting at other 
times and places during the summer. 
These have been announced: 

A public relations seminar spon- 
sored by the National School Public 
Relations Association, set for July 
6-10 at the Statler-Hilton hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual state association staff con- 
ference, sponsored by the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teacher Associations, to be held at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo., June 24-27. 

Clissroom Teachers Department 
ea at Normal, Illinois, July 6- 


World Confederation of Organiza- 
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S. §. ADMIRAL, the largest river pleasure boat afloat, 


+ See eeeesescesseese —— 


will be one of the attractions which will entertain 
between-session visitors to the convention in St. Louis. 


tions of the Teaching Profession, 
NEA Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., July 31-August 6. Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Rhodes, CTA president, will 
be California’s delegate. 

Annual conference and workshop 
of NEA Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
University of Kansas at Lawrence, 
June 23-26. 

Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno, 
senior NEA director from California, 
will be chairman of the California 
delegation. She will be assisted at 
delegate caucus sessions by John 
Palmer of Marysville and Jennie Ses- 


sions of Inglewood, NEA directors. 
A committee headed by Charles 
Herbst of Beverly Hills, member of 
the CTA board of directors, will ex- 
tend its formal invitation and an- 
nounce preliminary plans for the 
1960 NEA convention to be held in 
Los Angeles. Other members of the 
committee include Dr. Lionel De- 
Silva, John Donaldson, Myrtle Flow- 
ers, Carol Grimm, Larry Horn, Dr. 
Louise Wood Seyler, Dorothy Lip- 
pold, Rebecca McLean, Jesse Moses, 
John Palmer, Jennie Sessions, Hazel 
Blanchard, and Dr. Arthur Corey 
(ex-officio). wk 





CALIFORNIA DELEGATES to the NEA convention are 
urged to: 


1. Make early arrangements for hotel accommodations in 
St. Louis for the week June 28-July 3... 


2. Register as a delegate at Kiel Auditorium as soon as pos- 
sible after arriving in the convention city . . . 


3. Register at and visit frequently the hospitality center 
maintained by California and other western states in rooms 
202-206 of the headquarters hotel (Statler-Hilton). 


4, Attend all business sessions of the convention. 
5. Attend orientation meetings of the California delegation. 
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With photographs you can... 


SHARE YOUR VACATION 


HE TEACHER who travels today 
without a camera is apt to find 
himself in the situation of the ele- 
mentary school child with nothing to 
show during the “show and tell” pe- 
riod in his classroom. Anyone’s vaca- 
tion can be kept alive and made 
much more interesting to all con- 
cerned if some kind of a photographic 
record is made of it. And taking pic- 
tures today has never been simpler. 
Because we are professionals in 
communication, teachers are often 
asked to speak about their travels be- 
fore service clubs, church groups, 
and parent organizations. Such invi- 
tations are an excellent opportunity 
for all of us to give a public demon- 
stration of modern teaching materials 
and techniques. Even more impor- 
tant is the use teachers can often 
make of their own travel pictures in 
the classroom. 
Selecting a Camera 
You push the button, we do the 
rest.” This 1889 camera slogan was 
never more true than it is today when 
cameras of every size, price, and de- 
scription are available for making 
black-and-white, color, and even 
three-dimension pictures in the form 
of prints, slides, or movies. Cameras 
and camera equipment have kept 


<< 


Dr. Snider is assistant director of 
the NEA’s Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Services, Washington, 
0. 
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pace with the automatic gear shift 
and the automatic washing machine. 
Today your approach to the mechan- 
ics of photography, like your ap- 
proach to the mechanics of the auto- 
mobile, can be as simple or as com- 
plex as you want it to be. 

In selecting a camera for your 
travel pictures several points should 
be considered: What subject matter 
will you want to photograph? How 
will you use the finished pictures? 
Will you use black-and-white film, 
color film, or both? How large a cam- 
era are you willing to take with you? 
What types of cameras have you 
used? How much do you want to 
spend? 

Let’s answer the first four ques- 
tions by assuming that you will do 
what so many travelers do — make 
general travel pictures of people, 
places, and events on 35 millimeter 
(mm) color film which is finished as 
slides for use in a projector. If this 
is your decision, the problem of se- 
lecting a camera is greatly simplified. 
You will need the type of camera 
known as the 35 mm miniature which 
costs anywhere from about $20 to 
well over $400, depending primarily 
upon the lens and various refine- 
ments. A word about used cameras— 
they are often good buys, but know 
your dealer or someone who knows 
cameras. 

The most obvious advantage of the 
35 mm camera is convenience. Be- 


Robert C. Snider 


cause of its small size, film costs are 
relatively low; the camera .ittracts 
little attention, and it is easily car. 
ried. Always ready for immediate 
use, it is ideal for travel. 

A variety of film in 20- and 36. 
exposure rolls is available for this 
camera in color or in black-and.- 
white. Since the negative size is smal] 
(approximately 1 x 1% inches), it is 
necessary to enlarge or project fin- 
ished film. Color film is returned from 
the processing laboratory as mounted 
slides ready for use in a 2” x 2” pro. 
jector. Most schools have these pro- 
jectors and they are easy to use. 
Hand-held slide viewers are availa- 
ble for a few dollars. 

Simply buying the most expensive 
camera you can is not always the best 
plan. If you lack experience you may 
find it too compiex for your purposes. 
As a matter of fact, the novice will 
most likely do his best work with a 
less complicated, inexpensive cam- 
era. A surprising number of prize- 
winning pictures are made by inex- 
perienced amateur photographers 
using low-priced cameras. It is a good 
plan to spend some time learning to 
use a camera before your trip begins. 
Photography magazines and camera 
shops are readily available sources of 
camera information. 

Pictures of What? 

As the how of camera operation be- 
comes second nature, you will be 
able to concentrate on the more in- 
portant problem of what to photo- 
graph. Keep in mind that the camera 
is only an extension of your vision. 
It will capture an instant of time at 
your bidding. Cameras, like paint 
brushes and typewriters, are signifi 
cant only in terms of what is created 
with them. The difference between 
snapshots and effective photographs 
will often be determined by your 
ability to see pictures in the world 
around you. It matters little what 
kind of camera is used to “take” these 
pictures. Finding pictures is the in- 
portant thing. 

As you take pictures keep in mind 
how you will use them later. \Vhat 
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vill best tell the story you 

) tell? After you have photo- 

| such things as streets, build- 

ings, an. markets, move in for a 

closer look with your camera. Pic- 

tures of street signs, doorways, and 

store fronts will be valuable when 

you assemble your photographs into 
a logical sequence after the trip. 

Take enough pictures. Be in a posi- 
tion to show only a selection of your 
pictures. No writer publishes every 
word he writes and no photographer 
exhibits every picture. Continuity is 
important. 

A camera can expand your travel 
experiences and certainly help pre- 
serve them. These suggestions will 
help you get started in the right di- 
rection. Have a wonderful trip! ** 


NO DITCH DAY FOR 
TEACHERS 


Fifty 


Years 
Ago 


T= schools of fifty years ago were 
probably neither as successful as 
some of today’s critics claim nor as 
dismal as some of the ardent pro- 
gressivists assert. That they were dif- 
ferent there is no doubt, though even 
the differences are in many respects 
not as dramatic or startling as one 
would expect. As the historian Carle- 
ton Haves has said, the continuity of 
history is greater and stronger than 
its changes. Still, when we look at 
the records of fifty years ago we are 
equally impressed with the like- 
hesses nd the differences. 

In Son Francisco in 1907 teachers 
Were i ied fifty cents for tardiness, 
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$2.50 for failure to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of a circular or letter from the 
superintendent’s office. Principals 
were fined $5 for failing to make a 
correct report of absentees on the last 
school day of the month. 

Primary and grammar school 
teachers received salaries ranging 
from $69 to $97 per month. The max- 
imum salary, attainable after 7 years, 
was $87 for teachers of second, third, 
and fourth grades, $94 for teachers 
of first, seventh, and eighth and $97 
for fifth and sixth grade teachers. 

High school teaching salaries 
ranged from $120 to $150, and heads 
of departments received $150, except 
heads in science, who earned $160. 
High school principals got $250 per 
month, and a like amount went to 
school board members. The super- 
intendent’s report for the year noted 
with gratification “that the salaries of 
teachers have been raised during the 
year about twenty per cent.” 

The rules of the school district in- 
cluded this item, which was not at 
all uncommon at that time, “No mar- 
ried woman shall be appointed to 
any teaching position: and the posi- 
tion of any female teacher appointed 
after this date shall be declared va- 
cant in case of her marriage.” 

Enrollment in the schools was 
down to 45,633 from the 57,782 of the 
previous year, 1906, reflecting the 
emigration following the “great ca- 
tastrophe.” The fire and earthquake 
had caused the cancellation of the 
1906 NEA Convention, which had 
been scheduled for San Francisco; 
the 1907 convention was held in Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles conven- 
tion, NEA’s fiftieth, devoted a great 
deal of attention to an unsuccessful 
crusade to sponsor simplified spell- 


ing. 


After July 6, 1959, the ad- 
dress of the headquarters 
office of California Teachers 
Association will be 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlin- 
game, California. T he phone 
number will be OXford 


4 
1400. = 


Random extracts from the super- 
intendent’s bulletin are unchanged 
except for omissions of some lengthy 
passages: 

“Let classes devote the last 30 min- 
utes of the school session, Wednes- 
day May 29th, to such exercises as 
will impress the minds of the chil- 
dren with the significance of Mem- 
orial Day, etc., etc. 

“Teachers should not tell parents 
or pupils that there is no hope of 
promotion. Pupils are entitled to the 
entire term to make good their rec- 
ords, if possible. Discouraging stu- 
dents regarding promotion drives 
pupils from school before the close 
of the term. 

“Mr. Heaton is giving a course of 
lectures on Methods of Teaching, 
California Hall, Berkeley, 10 to 12 
o'clock Saturdays. This work is based 
largely on our course of study and 
the newer teachers especially are 
strongly urged to take advantage of 
it. Principals, vice-principals and 
teachers interested in the deeper sig- 
nificance of education will find these 
lectures of great interest. University 
credits may be secured for this 
course. 

“Teachers will please observe care- 
fully the requirements of section 1667 
of the Political Code of the State of 
California and directions contained 
in the Course of Study by giving in- 
struction ‘on the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics and their effects 
upon the human system.’ 

“The great majority of our atten- 
tive and courteous teachers have 
sometimes been disturbed by a very 
few at our Institutes. I would re- 
spectfully request that the closest at- 
tention be given to the lectures at 
this session. Every teacher is ex- 
pected to be seated at the hour of 
beginning. To be at the outside door, 
in the hall, or on the stairs at 9:30 
does not constitute presence. 

“Please observe strictly subdivision 
12, Section 66 of the Rules of the 
Board of Education, ‘No work what- 
soever pertaining to the making of 
reports or to the compilation of any 
school records shall be done during 
teaching or school hours.” 

The superintendent's report to the 
board of supervisors is as instructive 
as his bulletins to teachers. The 1907 

























report included a fervent plea “that 
ungraded classes be maintained in 10 
schools and be established wherever 
there is sufficient demand. 

“In nearly every class of school 
pupils will be found those who for 
various reasons are deficient in one 
or two subjects. If special opportun- 
ity be not offered for overcoming 
these deficiencies by individual or 
group instruction, such pupils be- 
come misfits in their classes, exercis- 
ing a repressive influence upon their 
mates. If this special or group in- 
struction be given by the regular 
teacher it will result in the neglect 
of perhaps forty pupils for the teach- 
ing of five. 

“By segregating such pupils and 
placing them in an ungraded class 
they can be taught individually or in 












groups. Certain pupils will thus do 
their work in an ungraded class for 
a month or a term and then be pre- 
pared to join a regular class. Others 
will be found who will remain per- 
manently in the ungraded class, em- 
phasizing the work they most need. 
Again, pupils may do grade work in 
all subjects save one.” 

Probably the most startling con- 
trast between the public schools of 
fifty years ago and those of today is 
in the pupil drop out rate. The public 
schools of San Francisco in 1907 en- 
rolled 10,000 pupils in the first grade, 
5,000 in the second, fewer than 2,000 
in the eighth. In high school there 
were 124] first year students and 261 
seniors. Of these, 221 graduated, 164 
girls and 57 boys! 

The extent of teacher preparation 


REPORT ON A QUESTIONNAIRE 


Are English ‘Teachers 
Properly Prepared? 


OR SEVERAL YEARS there has 
been a lurking suspicion in my 
mind that we in the colleges were not 
being quite rational in our condem- 
nation of the high schools for their 
“woeful failure” (as we liked to put it) 
to train “our” students in the use of 
English and in the potentialities of 
literature as a significant source for 
the understanding of values and of 
human nature. I wondered if I could 
put this suspicion to rest by finding 
out what was happening in the high 
school English classroom, and by dis- 
covering whether the training which 
we give to prospective teachers actu- 
ally filled their needs. 
A questionnaire was designed, 
with the aid of colleagues, to get at 
both facts and judgments. The fac- 


Dr. Oliver is chairman of the de- 
partment of English and compara- 
tive literature at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles. 
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tual areas included the training of 
high school English teachers in terms 
of a college major or minor in that 
subject, and curricular matters. Un- 
der the heading of judgment, the 
questionnaire called for a rating of 
the usefulness of various subjects or- 
dinarily included in the college ma- 
jor, and a guess as to the value of 
some areas of training which are 
rarely if ever included. Also, the 
chairmen of English departments (to 
whom the questionnaire was sent) 
were asked for suggestions of further 
courses which would be of value to 
the teacher, and for any added com- 
ments which they wished to make. 

Five hundred and thirty question- 
naires were sent out. Fifty-four per 
cent of them came back with the in- 
formation desired. 

The 285 schools which responded 
reported a total of 2846 teachers of 
English, an average of just under ten 
per school. Of these, 59% were re- 




















is indicated by a statemeni in the 
superintendent’s 1908 report abou 
the education of the city s 19; 
teachers. One hundred ani’ thirty 
had graduated from the University 
of California, 10 from Stantord, % 
from other universities, 550 from 
California normal schools, and 3} 
from other normal schools, a tabula. 
tion which leaves 35% of the teacher; 
educationally unaccounted for, 
These snatches from the record 
are only suggestive. Some readers 
will see chiefly the likenesses, while 
others will be impressed with the dif. 
ferences. One further remark from 
the superintendent's report of the 
same year, 1908, is clearly a har. 
binger of things to come, “Our teach. 
ing must be less difficult, more in- 
teresting, and more profitable.” ** 
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ported as teaching only English 
classes. Of the total, only 49% had 
majored in English, and 31% had ni- 
nored in English. Twenty per cent 
had neither majored nor minored in 
the subject which they were en- 
ployed to teach. More precisely, the 
54% response reported 563 teachers 
as without either major or minor. Do 
you suppose for a minute that there 
are that many brick-layers in the 
state who have not served as apprer- 
tices under strict union rules? 
Results of questions on the nun- 
ber of themes required per year are 
not as clear-cut. The number ranged 
from zero to 72 in all three years 
(10th, 11th and 12th grades). Also, the 
length of themes varied from a para- 
graph to several thousand words. We 
decided arbitrarily to count two 
paragraphs as a theme, and to divide 
the long themes at the rate of 250 
words per theme. The overall aver- 
age then came to something like six- 
teen themes per student per yeal. 
and a median almost the same. But 
while this may represent mathemati: 
cal accuracy, it does not give thie pic: 
ture fairly, for the returned question 
naires could be divided into two 
roughly equal stacks, one of which 
would show an average of a little 
over thirty themes per studen* pe! 
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year, While the other would show no 
more than five. Nearly one-third of 
the schools which responded re- 
quired no themes at all, or only one 
per year Or per semester. Neither the 
size of the schools nor the training of 
the teachers seems to correlate with 
the amount of writing demanded. 
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In this age of ideological competi- 
tion and one-world hopes and fears, 
37% of California high schools were 
reported as teaching at least one class 
in world literature, and 74% indi- 
cated that in one way or another they 
teach some literature that is not Eng- 
lish or American. 













Turning from factual matters to 
matters of judgment, the question- 
naire listed areas of training, and 
asked that these be evaluated in 
tems of their part in preparing col- 
lege students to become effective 
teachers in the high school. Three 
categories were offered: “Most Im- 
portant,” “Of Some Importance,” and 
“‘Unimportant.” More than 20 chair- 
men added two more categories: “Of 
Utmost Importance,” and “Worth- 
less.” Because these added categories 
reflect judgments offered, they have 
been kept and included in this re- 
port. Had they been part of the ques- 
tionnaire as it went out, they would 
of course have been used more often, 
and with what results one can only 
guess. In the summary below, the 
courses or areas for training are re- 
arranged into the order of value as- 
signed to them by those who re- 
sponded. It should further be noted 
that the nine who rated materials and 
methods taught by college education 
departments as “Worthless” were not 
the same as those who gave the same 
course an “Utmost Importance” rat- 
ing when taught by English depart- 
ments, 
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The summary can now be left to 
speak for itself, and here it is—to be 
followed by the free comments which 
my colleagues and I found to be both 


interesting and informative: —p- 


It is noteworthy that the marking 
and evaluation of themes, an area 
rarely if ever offered as college prep- 
aration for prospective teachers, 
tankec fourth on the list in estimated 
Importance; that world literature 
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ranked easily above three centuries 
of traditional English literature, and 
even above Shakespeare; and that 
materials and methods offered by 
education department rated a poor 
last, with emphatic disapproval spon- 
taneously shown by nine, while the 
same course offered by English de- 
partments rated third place. 

The comments written under no 
impulse except the writers’ own con- 
victions strongly underlined the im- 
plications of this disparity in rating; 
no fewer than 20 department chair- 


men volunteered the judgment that 
education courses are either useless 
or even harmful, although one person 
thought methods should be taught 
by both, and two people volunteered 
that two or three courses in the edu- 
cation department were useful. 
Under “free comment” there were 
at least 50 suggestions that a broad 
general education should be stock-in- 
trade for the English teacher, with 
specific commendation for history, 
philosophy and psychology by ten or 
(Continued to page 38) 


Teaching English English Only English Majors English Minors Neither 


Total 
2,846 1,693 
59% 
Themes: 10th grade 


Pupil average 
per year 
Median 


15.3 
13 


Offer World Literature 
course 


103 schools (37%) 


Substitution for English 


1,405 78 563 
49% 31% 20% 
11th grade 12th grade 
16.75 16.81 
15 18 


Offer some non-Anglo-American Literature 


within English courses 
208 schools (74%) 


Range of substitutions allowed: 


courses allowed Remedial English 2 Publications 5 
Business English 12 Remedial Reading 8 

112 schools (40%) Journalism 80 Radio 3 
Speech 81 Creative Writing 4 
Drama 53 Other 3 
Vocabulary 2 


Evaluation of courses and areas of training for English teachers: 


Great Some Unim- (Worth- 

Course Rank (Utmost) Import. Import. port. _ less) 
American Literature 1 (1) 235 4] 4 
Expository Writing 2 (2) 223 50 7 
Materials and Methods 

by English Dept. 3 (9) 191 72 17 (1) 
Marking Themes 4 (6) 184 82 14 
Advanced Grammar 5 (6) 182 86 12 
World Literature 6 (2) 171 101 8 
Shakespeare 7 159 109 12 
English Language 8 (5) 150 119 11 
Creative Writing 9 (1) 128 133 19 
19th Century Literature 10 123 144 13 
17th and 18th Century 

Literature 11 79 173 28 
Materials and Methods 

by Education Dept. 12 56 119 105 (9) 
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PULL-UPS NEEDED 


Performance Tests Show 


Physical Training Needed tr 


Arthur L. Callen 


RESIDENT Eisenhower asked 

educators in 1956 to aid in im- 
proving the physical fitness of Amer- 
ican youth. 

It was this plea that prompted the 
staff of Monroe junior high school in 
Inglewood to embark on an acceler- 
ated physical education program 
with physical fitness the spearhead 
of a series of desirable learning ex- 
periences designed to fit in the school 
plan. 

The first part of this accelerated 
program was the construction of a 
110 yard obstacle course which is 
used in the systematic training of 
running, jumping, hurdling, vaulting, 
climbing, balancing, dodging and 


—~ ; he 
SIT UPS show the best record of 
superior performance. 


tumbling. Since its construction in 
1956, this obstacle course has gained 
national recognition. 

The Kraus-Weber Test for muscu- 
lar strength and flexibility was added 
to the testing program. In addition, 
we constructed an outdoor physical 
development pit which includes two 


Mr. Callen is head of the depart- 
ment of physical education and health 
Inglewood unified school district, Los 
Angeles county. 
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pole climbs, horizontal bars, horizon- 
tal ladder, and parallel bars. 

Daily calisthenics became a re- 
quired activity with at least one third 
of the class time devoted to this type 
of conditioning. 

Combatives and Ju-jitsu were 
added and made an integrated part 
of the program. Team game partici- 
pation was enlarged to include: flag 
football, basketball, soccer, dodge- 
ball, volleyball, track and field, soft- 
ball, gator ball, and recreational 
games. Other activities include: tum- 
bling, wrestling, obstacle course, de- 


BOYS ARE TESTED 


SEVENTH GRADE findings under 
the California Performance Test at 
Monroe, with 176 boys tested, show 
these results, with columns from left 
to right expressed in percentage of 
superior, excellent, good, satisfactory, 
fair, and poor: 


Sanding Sup E G S F 
Broad Jump 3 21 28 33 
50YardDash 15 26 27 17 
Pull Ups 3 10 15 13 1 
Sit Ups Ss 2s Baa 
Softball Throw 18 29 32 11 


7 
7 
2 
8 
5 


EIGHTH GRADE findings, 142 boys 
tested at Monroe, show improvement 
in each category, presumably result- 
ing from emphasis on the body- 
building exercises required. The 
same superior to poor percentage 
rating was used as that indicated 
above: 


Standing Sup E G S F P 
Broad Jump 15 17 28 24 12 4 
50 YardDash 21 27 20 19 4 9 
Pull Ups 7 16 14 16 10 37 
Sit Ups 46 3 16 24 10 1 
Softball Throw 38 25 20 12 3 2 


PULL UPS reveal the greatest phy. 
sical weakness of American boys, but 
training improves performance. 


velopment pit activity, noon league, 
Boys’ Athletic Club, Physical Educa- 
tion Institute, Field Day, weight lift. 
ing, health, and first aid, coed volley. 
ball, and sacket. 

Because of the controversy sur- 
rounding the Kraus-Weber Test, and 
as a result of the availability of the 
“California Physical Performance 
Test,” it was decided to substitute 
the latter in our testing program. 

The California Performance Test 
includes events selected to measure 
the physical or motor aspects of fit- 
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EVERY BOY learns early how to 
throw a ball properly, which maj 
account for good percentage record. 


ness. The test items measure factors 
such as strength, speed, endurance. 
co-ordination, agility, and flexibility. 
For seventh and eighth grade boys 
the tests include: the standing broad 
jump, pull ups, sit ups, the 50 yard 
dash, and the softball throw for dis: 
tance. 

We have just completed adininis-: 
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fering tie test. Our findings were 
heartening, with the exception of 
pull ups. Pull ups (front hand posi- 
tion) is a test to determine muscular 
strength. endurance of arms, and 
strength of the shoulder girdle. From 
various literature and findings in test- 
ing programs in the field of physical 
education, we have learned that our 
most common weakness, as a nation 
physically, is in the shoulder girdle 
and arm area. ak 
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DRIVER INSTRUCTION 


RANG 


50 YARD DASH measures up better 
than the standing broad jump, 
though both events largely depend 
on leg and thigh muscles. 


: 4 


Frill or Fundamental? 


John R. Eales 


Dr. Eales is consultant in second- 
ary education with the state depart- 
ment of education, Sacramento. From 
1948 to 1956 he was secondary cur- 
riculum consultant in the office of Los 
Angeles county schools and served 
with the CASSA committee on safety 
and driver education for six years. 
Co-author of this article is Relfe W. 
Leavit:, currently chairman of the 
CASS.| committee and vice principal 
at Sav Juan union high school. 
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INCE 1949 there has been much 

confusion regarding the purpose 
and nature of driver education (class- 
room) and driver training (practice 
driving), which together form the 
total program of driver instruction. 
All who wish to arrive at a carefully 
thought out decision as to whether 
the program is a frill or a funda- 
mental must first have clearly in mind 
what driver education and driver 
training are and what they attempt 
to accomplish. There is reason to be- 
lieve that some critics of driver in- 
struction, who have termed the pro- 
gram a frill, have jumped to hasty 
conclusions. 


Driver education became a re- 
quired subject in the high schools of 
California ten years ago when the 
Legislature passed a law to that ef- 
fect. The Legislature did not require 
that in-the-car driver training be of- 
fered but did mandate the teaching 
of the classroom phase of the driver 
instruction program. This legislation 
was not sought by school people, but 
by lay citizens who demanded that 
schools take a hand in trying to re- 
duce the deaths, injuries, and prop- 
erty damage arising from the use of 
the motor car. 

Driver education is the classroom 
phase of driver instruction in which 
students learn about driving and its 


Safe driving of motor 
vehicles is essential 
in our society—and 
proper instruction is 
available only in our 
schools . . . 


problems. This is the portion of the 
program which is reqyired of all stu- 
dents in California high schools. The 
course is made up of an organized 
body of subject matter. Textbooks, 
supplementary written materials, 
psycho-physical testing devices, films 
and filmstrips are used. When prop- 
erly taught, driver education is far 
from being a “cinch course.” 

The aim of the class work is to 
attempt to help students develop at- 
titudes and understandings which 
will make them safer drivers. Hence, 
this course is intended for youngsters 
who plan to become drivers in the 
future and it is also for those who 
are already licensed. Moreover, the 
course is valuable to the pedestrian 
as well. This is easy to understand 
when we note that two out of every 
three pedestrians killed in traffic are 
not children but are people over 45 
years of age, and that 9 out of 10 of 
all pedestrians killed are nondrivers. 
Both the driver and the pedestrian 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Purposes of Education 


r in our elementary and secondary 
schools, our goal is to seek excel- 
lence for each individual in a context 
of concern for all, we can only pur- 
sue this goal of excellence by achiev- 
ing excellence in the education of 
our teachers. For the teacher is the 
heart of the educational program. 
Everything else about our schools— 
the buildings, the organization, the 
money — are provided for one pur- 
pose, and for one purpose only, that 
is, so that good teaching by good 
teachers may take place. It is the 
teacher, by guiding the minds and 
hearts of our children and youth, 
who determines their future and 
through them the future of our state, 
our nation, and our world. 

Excellence in teacher education 
will be achieved largely by a reevalu- 
ation of programs of teacher educa- 
tion as they presently operate in 
many institutions. A redesigning of 
teacher education might well be 
based on the following 13 assump- 
tions and implications: 


1. Teacher education is a function 
of, and the responsibility of, the total 
institution. 

Implication: Academic departments 
should provide approximately 85 per 
cent of the teacher’s education, 
should recruit able students for ca- 
reers in teaching, and should provide 
appropriate academic courses for the 
in-service growth of teachers at times 
and places which make them avail- 
able for teachers. 


2. A teacher is a liberally educated 
person. 

Implication: An undergraduate aca- 
demic curriculum leading to a bach- 
elor’s degree should be a continuous 
developmental process. 

We might spend considerable time 
discussing the necessity of requiring 
of teachers at least the equivalent of 
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a bachelor’s degree in academic dis- 
ciplines. In my judgment, it is more 
important for the teacher to be lib- 
erally educated than it is for any 
other individual in our society. It is 
more important for the teacher, ir- 
respective of the age level he teaches, 
or the ability level he teaches, for 
the teacher is responsible for edu- 
cating liberally the next generation. 
For the majority of our students, if 
they are to receive a liberal educa- 
tion, it will only come about if we 
have liberally educated teachers in 
our elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 


3. Professional education is the 
function of graduate divisions of edu- 
cation and should also be a contin- 
uous developmental process. 

Implication: There should be a year 
of post-graduate professional educa- 
tion under the complete jurisdiction 
of the education staff. At the Park- 
land TEPS Conference, Arthur Corey 
presented this principle and _indi- 
cated three compelling reasons why 
it should be so: — (1) the time needed 
for a four-year liberal arts program; 
(2) the freedom for departments of 
education to develop laboratory cen- 
tered programs, and (3) the fact that 
neither the public nor the other pro- 
fessions will accept teaching as a 
status profession so long as its pro- 
fessional program of training remains 
an undergraduate program. 


4, Professional education is a 
shared responsibility between divi- 
sions of education and school dis- 
tricts. 

Implication: The school district 
should provide the “learning labora- 
tory’ as a continuous and integral 
part of the entire professional pro- 
gram, and supervision of the experi- 
ence should be a joint responsibility 
of school district and institutional 
personnel. 


James C. Stone 


Dr. Stone, director of teacher edy. 
cation and associate professor of edu. 
cation at the University of Cal: fornia 
Berkeley, delivered a speech before 
the Citizens Advisory Commission in 
February on the above subject in 
which he reviewed the cardinal prin. 
ciples of secondary education, dis. 
cussed objectives, and recalled the 
conclusions of the White House Con. 
ference and the recent Conant Re. 
port. The conclusion of the speech 
on implications for teacher education 
are reproduced below. Dr. Stone, for. 
mer consultant on teacher education 
with the State Department of Educa. 
tion, is chairman of CTA’s Teacher 
Education commission and is emi- 
nently qualified to discuss this sub. 
ject. 


5. The function of pre-service edu- 
cation is the development of mini- 
mum teaching competence. 

Implication: The teacher's contin- 
ued development and growth should 
be the responsibility of the school 
district’s in-service education pro- 
gram and the teacher education in- 
stitution’s graduate program of aca- 
demic and professional studies. 


6. Beginning teachers tend to teach 
as they themselves are taught. 

Implication: In planning profes- 
sional education seminars, the staff 
should give equal attention to the 
educational theory that is presented 
as well as to the manner of its pre- 
sentation. 


7. We learn by doing, or in this 
case, prospective teachers learn to 
teach by teaching. 

Implication: Direct experiences 
with children in a classroom should 
be the first professional experience 
as well as the last, since work with 
classrooms of pupils ought to be the 
core of the teacher education curtic: 
ulum. Prospective teachers should 
teach such classes under expert and 
readily available supervision. 


8. Educational theory is most 
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meani: fully taught and best under- 
stood by the teacher-candidate if it 
is offered at the time when he needs 
it and when he can apply it in prac- 
tice. 

Implication: Educational theory 
should be offered in conjunction 
with, and grow out of experiences 
in the “learning laboratory.” 


9, An uninterrupted, concentrated 
period of time between the begin- 
ning of professional preparation and 
full time employment increases the 
motivation of the teacher-candidate. 


Implication: A more concentrated 
and more intense period of prepara- 
tion should be provided immediately 
prior to full-time teaching responsi- 
bilities. 


10. The compartmentalization of 
professional subject matter into sep- 
arate courses taught by different in- 
structors may result in a fragmented 
program of preparation lacking con- 
tent, integration, and application to 
the teaching situation. 


Implication: A group of instructors 
- working as a team — should ad- 
minister, screen, select, teach, and 


supervise throughout the entire pro- 
fessional sequence. 


Implication: Accreditation of 
teacher education should move more 
in the direction of reducing the num- 
11. A good teacher requires cer- ber of institutions approved to pre- 


tain appropriate personality charac- pare teachers, to those institutions 
teristics. which are of the highest quality. 


Implication: Selection in terms of 
these characteristics should be made 
before professional preparation is 
started. 


Implication: Teachers themselves 
should establish practices and pro- 
cedures to discipline their own mem- 
bers — practices and procedures 
which will enable them, in general, 
to take a more responsible role in 
establishing and maintaining the 
standards of their profession. 


12. Some students differ in their 
maturity level, and in their readiness 
for full-time teaching. No single pro- 
gram of teacher education serves the 


needs of all. By redesigning programs of 


teacher education along the lines 
suggested by these assumptions and 
implications, we may hope to achieve 
excellence in teacher education as we 
face our responsibility to prepare 
teachers for the second half of the 
twentieth century. Only through the 
active pursuit of the goal of excel- 
lence in the education of teachers 
and excellence in their day-to-day 
teaching, will we achieve excellence 
in the development of our greatest 
natural resource — our children and 
youth, yours and mine. ak 


Implication: Multiple programs of 
teacher preparation should be pro- 
vided — programs which appeal to 
students with differing maturity lev- 
els and differing degrees of readiness 
for teaching. 


13. Teaching should become more 
like the other eminent professions. 


Implication: Licensure should be a 
general authorization to practice in 
the profession rather than a legal 
prescription of teacher education 
curriculums and mandated defini- 
tions of local teaching assignments. 


John D. McNeil 


What is the role of the 


teacher of teachers? 


PPROXIMATELY 75,000 teach- 

ers in the United States will this 
year perform major roles in the pro- 
fessional education of student teach- 
ers. Known by such terms as critic, 
cooperating, master, resident, super- 
vising and training teachers, they are 
responsible for equipping novices 
with the experience necessary for a 
beginning proficiency in teaching. 
These veteran teachers are now rais- 
ing questions about their responsi- 
bility. seeking clarification of the be- 


Dr. McNeil is associate director of 
teacher training at the University of 
Cali{.rnia, Los Angeles. 
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proposals rests upon knowledge of 
the functions and processes of those 
who are successfully assisting student 
teachers in the schools. Desirable as- 
pects of the roles these successful 
teachers perform have been identi- 
fied recently through a systematic 
study which included observations 
and interviews with selected person- 
nel in student teaching programs. I 
believe that discussion of these find- 
ings of the study will further appre- 
ciation of the supervising teacher 
and his task: 

1. He helps the beginning teacher find 
purpose in his teaching. 

In what ways should pupils be dif- 


havioral roles they must assume in 
this supervisory position. In addition, 
school districts and teacher prepar- 
ing institutions are concerned about 
the selection, preparation, assistance, 
and rewards of these teachers. 


Currently associated with the 
teacher of teachers are proposals for 
substantial financial compensation, 
reduction of teaching and non-teach- 
ing duties, campus courses directed 
at the needs of supervising teachers, 
and the public school teacher’s par- 
ticipation in the development and 
presentation of college courses inthe ferent after their experiences in this 
professional sequence. Intelligent class? What should they know and 
consideration of such concerns and __ be able to do at the end of the semes- 
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ter? Through such questions supervi- 
sory and student teachers together 
formulate a sense of direction and an 
overall plan. This early planning sug- 
gests tentative statements of ex- 
pected behavioral outcomes for pu- 
pils and proposes the kinds of evi- 
dence which will indicate the extent 
to which outcomes are attained. Sub- 
sequently, pupils, too, influence the 
selection of purposes and methods of 
evaluation. Understandings of goals 
deepen as they are defined in prac- 
tice. Purpose is revealed daily as 
teachers and pupils reflect upon their 
life in the class and consider what 
they must do next to attain the skills, 
knowledge and satisfactions which 
they seek. 

2. He furthers the beginning teacher's 
sensitivity to individual students and the 
dynamics of the classroom. 

How is the class getting along? 
Evaluation of the progress of pupils 

_enables the new teacher to focus 
upon individuals, making him aware 
of the different rates and different 
means by which pupils learn. 

The new teacher is encouraged to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
incidental personal conversations 
with individual pupils and to contrib- 
ute to the success of problem-solving 
groups in order that he might under- 
stand and communicate with all. As 
he finds himself thinking of children 
and himself as fellow learners in a 
common undertaking, the student 
teacher is freed from a self-centered 
view of teaching which calls for in- 
discriminate dispensing of facts. 

No longer does he bluff when he 
hasn't the answer nor restrict the in- 
tellectual curiosity of pupils to the 
narrow confines of lessons, preserv- 
ing his status as authority figure. 

3. He enables the beginning teacher 
to vitalize instruction. 

What situations will cause the class 
to feel it necessary to engage in an 
important educational venture? 
What problem areas and sequential 
activities are most appropriate? How 
can we ensure that problems for in- 
vestigation are fruitful, calling for 
valuable content and leading to an 
understanding of desirable concepts? 
What opportunities are there for pu- 
pils to participate in the selection of 
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GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 


BILL ¢ wowltow 


"On the other hand, have you 
stopped to think where we'd 
be if it weren't for children?" 


activities, identifying skills and infor- 
mation necessary for the success of 
the undertaking? How might the 
class generalize, apply and determine 
the worth of the results? What in- 
struction must be presented before 
the class can do these things? What 
resources and details should be con- 
sidered? Presenting these and simi- 
lar questions, the experienced 
teacher assists the new teacher in 
thinking through instructional 
approaches: 

Instruction becomes effective 
through continuous specific attention 
to techniques associated with organ- 
izing materials, arranging room en- 
vironment, giving instructions and 
demonstrations, conducting discus- 
sions, constructing evaluative meas- 
ures and the like. It becomes efficient 
after the two teachers see and discuss 
profound and universal questions 
which are present in the daily events 


After July 6, 1959, the ad- 
dress of the headquarters 
office of California Teachers 
Association will be 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlin- 
game, California. The phone 
number will be OXford 7- 
1400. ae 


of the classroom. When a rv ttine 
task, such as completing an ai ‘end. 
ance form, raises questions ‘rom 
pupils as to their obligation t. pro. 
vide valid information, the st ident 
teacher is awakened to the opportu. 
nity to increase pupil concern «bout 
ultimate values, e.g., the particular 
worth of a human being and truth as 
related to a person. 


4. He gives the student teacher a viey 
of teaching as learning. 

One never arrives in teaching. So 
complex is the task of working with 
unique personalities in ever-chang. 
ing classes that the teacher must con. 
tinue to propose and test new hy. 
potheses. The inexperienced teacher 
sees that experts develop original 
plans with each class and that these 
teachers regard many of their past 
procedures and tendencies to action 
as inappropriate for the present and 
future. Sagacity in selecting theoreti- 
cal content and relating it to the pu- 
pils’ lives requires continuing schol- 
arship and intimacy with the times. 

Because he works with a teacher 
who has faith in himself and in other 
people, the student teacher is en- 
couraged to clarify the meaning of 
his proposals and to try out his own 
ideas, experiencing the excitement 
and sense of growth which accompa- 
nies intellectual adventure. Through 
solitary reflection and joint probing, 
the two teachers try to extract the 
full meaning of the experience in the 
belief that as they develop their proc- 
esses for interpreting what has been 
and is taking place they are best pre- 
paring for their futures. 

The security of the supervising 
teacher makes possible the accept- 
ance of differences which exist be- 
tween the two: the supervising 
teacher knows that good can come 
from these differences. Warm human 
relations grow out of the productive 
conflicts between them since the fo- 
cus for improvement and resolution 
of disagreement centers around the 
progress of pupils and is task-cen- 
tered rather than personal. 

5. He influences the student teac/er to 
act professionally. 

The ethical patterns of the super- 
vising teacher are captured by the 
one who works with him. Among the 
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behaviors which the new teacher evi- 
dences are these: he consults fre- 
quently with others in a give and 
take manner, willingly sharing his 
best teaching practices; he supports 
his fellow teachers even when they 
appear eccentric; he lightens the load 
of custodians; he uses the curriculum 
suides of the school district, adapting 
them for his classes and making rec- 
ommendations for their revision; he 
is sympathetic toward parents and 
their problems. 

The supervising teacher takes care 
to point out ways organized teachers 
are becoming part of the power struc- 
ture in the school and in the larger 
social setting, endeavoring to im- 
prove education through the estab- 
lishment of higher standards and par- 
ticipation in all aspects of educa- 
tional policy making. Frequently, he 
includes the new teacher in activities 
of the total staff and professional 
groups. 

What does the teacher of teachers 
do? It is his responsibility to provide 
situations where the new teacher can 
himself discover and appropriate that 
leaning which accustoms to action. 
In so doing, he seeks understanding 
of teaching mission and process, try- 
ing to identify those matters which 
have significant influence on his and 
the student teacher’s behavior. Al- 
though he invites imitation, the’ su- 
pervising teacher encourages origi- 
nality and modification of belief and 
practice in terms of the student 
teacher’s own individuality. ak 
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He has trouble seeing the 
blackboard.” 
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TEACHERS ARE SAFE DRIVERS 


State CTA-Sponsored Auto Plan 
Costs Less Than ‘Perfect Driver’ 


CREDIT RATING plan for per- 

fect drivers, as announced early 
in April by the National Board of 
Casualty Underwriters, will not be 
adopted for CTA sponsored Auto 
Plan policyholders, the CTA advisory 
panel on insurance has announced. 
The panel is convinced that the un- 
derwriter, California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, is now offering a 
“safe driver” policy superior to the 
new plan adopted by 200 stock in- 
surance companies in California. 

The panel points out that the pres- 
ent state CTA-sponsored plan pro- 
vides a 30 per cent discount from 
standard rates on major coverages 
such as bodily injury, property dam- 
age liability, and collision. In addi- 
tion the official plan currently pays 
a 20 per cent dividend. The total sav- 
ings now amounts to as much as 40 
per cent from standard rates. 

The low cost plan officially 
adopted by CTA already assumes 
that the teacher is a safe driver—and 
has been so recognized in lower pre- 
mium costs. 

The widely publicized national 
board plan would permit 20 per cent 
reduction for policy holders having 
no accidents or moving traffic viola- 
tions for the past three years. A sin- 
gle accident would require the charg- 
ing of standard rates. Any combina- 
tion of two moving violations or acci- 
dents means a 25 per cent surcharge 
on standard rates, graduated to 100 
per cent maximum surcharge for ad- 
ditional violations. A chargeable ac- 
cident—regardless of fault—is any, 
other than when parked, which re- 
sults in personal injury or property 
damage totaling $50 or more. A pen- 
alty equal to a violation or accident 
would also be charged if the driver 
has less than three years of driving 
experience. 

Administrative expense of check- 
ing and record keeping under the 
board’s plan would be high. In spite 
of the offered rate inducement to the 


safe driver, it is possible that basic 
rates would go higher because of in- 
creased costs. 

The panel believes that the 40 per 
cent saving in the CTA plan, com- 
pared to the maximum 20 per cent 
standard rate discount (for the per- 
fect driver) makes it self-evident that 
CTA members will not be attracted 
to the new so-called credit rating 
system. It has gone on record as ap- 
proving the present CTA plan as the 
fairest, providing the greatest savings 
to CTA members. 

Howard Nordstrom, Fresno prin- 
cipal and chairman of the panel, said: 
“There is continuous scrutiny by your 
panel of quality of claims settlement, 
operational expense control, as well 
as the level of rates charged our 
members. For nearly ten years we 
have had low rates and quality cov- 
erage in the auto insurance plan un- 
derwritten by California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange. Dividends have 
been paid since the very first policy 
became eligible. The plan is safe, 
provides top service, greatest savings, 
recourse in the event of controversial 
claims, and transfer to a stable basic 
plan on retirement.” xk 


Two times two is four, two times 
three is six, two times four is eight, 
two times five is ten....” 





STATE COUNCIL .... 
(Continued from page 15) 


Paul Cook, president of the Bay Section department 
of classroom teachers, was elected to serve as chairman 
for the coming year. 


eand 


CTA Governmental Relations staff, left to right, William 
Barton, Elinor Shaw, and Robert E. McKay, were ready 
with a lot of answers as Chairman Jack Robinson presides 
at night session of Council’s large Legislative committee. 


LEGISLATIVE 

The Legislative committee, going into session after 
the dinner hour Friday, did not adjourn until 1 a.m. 
Saturday. Under chairmanship of Jack Robinson, it con- 
sidered a long list of bills now before the Legislature. 
The Council approved the committee’s actions of March 
1 and took the following positions on bills presented: 

Changed from disapprove to oppose its position on 
SB 742. Supported a move to change the Education 
Code to make optional the payment of teachers on a 
12-month calendar basis. Changed from disapprove to 
no action on AB 368, SB 14, SB 151, SB 783. Gave pro- 
visional support to AB 392. Support AB 2299. Approve 
AB 2364, AB 245. Oppose AB 602, AB 607, AB 631, SB 
1165. 

Sponsored an amendment which would permit re- 
placement of an uncashed warrant. Co-sponsored a bill 
to amend the law setting higher county superintendent's 
salaries. Gave the legislative advocate and the exec- 
utive secretary interim authority to act on legislation 
consistent with Council policy. 

(CTA position on educational bills in Legislature and current his- 
tory of progress will be found in weekly CTA Legislative Letter, pub- 
lished in Sacramento during session.) 

BUSINESS SESSION 

By unanimous action of the Council, the CTA By 
Laws were amended (Section 3 of Article VIII) to pro- 
vide that after January 1, 1959, no organization shall be 
permitted to become an Associate of the Association. 
The three associated organizations now recognized will 
not be affected. Notice of proposed amendment ap- 
peared on page 30 of the February CTA Journal. 
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A motion made on the floor and accepted bh. the 
Council provided that a study and report be ma le to 
the governing body in December on a rule which would 
require all local associations to have 100 per cent CTA 
membership before chartering. 

Louise Beyer Gridley, executive secretary of Bay Sec. 
tion, was presented a beautiful certificate of apprecia- 
tion from the board of directors for her long and out. 
standing service to the Association. Another certificate 
from the Council, presented by President Rhodes, sim. 
ilarly honored Mrs. Gridley for 18 years of Council 
leadership. 

Helen Bullock, who retires from the Council after 
serving for nine years as a representative of the School 
Library Association of California, also received a cer. 
tificate of appreciation. 


SECRETARY REPORTS 

Dr. Arthur Corey, giving his semi-annual report to 
the Council, described great professional changes in the 
Association during his twelve years as general manager. 

He said the new Association headquarters, now under 
construction in Burlingame, will probably be ready for 
occupancy after July 1 and that it will be dedicated in 
October. He showed in detail how appreciation of land 
values in the last few years had combined with other 
factors to give the Association an equity of approvi- 
mately a million dollars in real estate and improvements 

Commenting on the research summary just completed 
on the consensus of consulting groups studying teacher 
education, he said significant findings were that teachers 
want a program of preparation, that they favor a five- 
year preparation for elementary teachers, and _ they 
would eliminate the provisional credential. —J.w.M. ** 


Louise Beyer Gridley smiles with pleasure as she /olds 
certificates of appreciation presented by the State Council 
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“| NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES 
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ae alifornians are avid travelers, campers, hikers, sportsmen, nature-lovers, and outdoorsmen generally. Yet most 


nature guides still focus on the species found in the East; they omit or neglect many intriguing local species. 
Through the California Natural History Guides, each prepared by an authority who writes in nontechnical lan- 
guage, teachers and students alike may learn new and fascinating things about the world of nature. Study 
ort to 
in the 
nager. 
under 


projects and activities are suggested in each colorful volume. 
The first volumes of the series cover the ten-county region surrounding San Francisco Bay. However, since this area 
includes part of the Central Valley, the guides are useful throughout most of Northern California. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION COVER BUTTERFLIES, BIRDS, AND FRESHWATER FISHES 
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Introduction to the 
NATURAL HISTORY ! = 
of the San Francisco Bay Region” 


By ARTHUR C. SMITH, affords a broad, over-all view 
of nature in the Bay region. It explains simply and clearly 
how scientists classify and name living things, describes 
the “biotic communities” where plants and animals are 
usually found, and lists recommended field trips. A guide 
to nature clubs and other organizations is included. 72 
pages, 10 text illustrations, 8 pages in color, 2 maps, 


$1.50. 
ETM hier 6 8 


REPTILES and 
AMPHIBIANS of the 
San Francisco Bay Region ’ 


By ROBERT C. STEBBINS, describes the snakes, tur- 
tles, lizards, frogs, toads, and salamanders of the Bay 
region. It explains their geographic distribution, habitats, 
active seasons, and food. Special points of interest, un- 
usual behavior, and methods of collecting are mentioned 
for each species. The author also suggests study projects 
for learning more about reptiles and amphibians, and 
explains how to care for them as pets. 72 pages, 24 text 
illustrations, 8 pages in color, 2 maps, $1.50. 


at your Cookstore or from 


NATIVE TREES of the 
San Francisco Bay Region 


By WOODBRIDGE METCALF, de- 

scribes the characteristics, range, habi- 

tats, points of unusual interest, and 

relation to man of all the native trees 

of the Bay region. The illustrations of tree shapes, flowers, 
fruits, and foliage make identification easy, and a check 
list of the species is included, together with an informa- 
tive section on interesting nature activities. 72 pages, 19 
text illustrations, 8 pages in color, 2 maps, $1.50. 


MAMMALS of the San Francisco Bay Region 


By WILLIAM D. anp ELIZABETH BERRY, discusses 
the most common Bay region land mammals, indicating 
noteworthy behavior characteristics, field identification 
points, habitats, number of young, and food. The illustra- 
tions were drawn from life—the authors live-trapped and 
kept in captivity many of the smaller species, to observe 
more closely their habits and appearance. Suggestions 
for activities such as track- 
casting are given. A check list is 
included for all Bay area mam- 
mals, including several of rare 
occurrence. 72 pages, 68 text il- 
lustrations, 8 pages in color, 2 
maps, $1.50. 
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No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who learned 

a lesson about 
vacations.... 


... the hard way! She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


...plus the convenience You have such peace of And Greyhound goes to 

of a fully equipped mind going Greyhound, every favorite vacation- 

restroom! too. Records prove it's land in the country... 
many times safer than with wonderful tours from 
driving yourself. which to choose! 


It costs less than you It’s so much ..-and leave the 
think to take a Greyhound : * os . 
snentaent “Mbnitaamn. more fun to take driving to us! 
you can vacation NOW-—pay the bus.... 
LATER with Greyhound's 

Charge-A-Tour plan. 





vacations for this 


But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- Since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 


Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 


transportation, hotels, 
every- 


sight - seeing, 
thing! 


Hundreds of PRE-PLANNED 
TOURS departing from 
YOUR city! 


These and many more exciting 
places to go: 


© NEW ENGLAND 

© HISTORIC EAST 

¢ NEW YORK CITY 

© CANADIAN ROCKIES 

EUROPE 
GLACIER PARK 
FLORIDA 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS — GRAND 
CANYON 
CRATER LAKE — OREGON CAVES 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
-ASSEN PARK 
MEXICO 
SREAT SOUTHWEST 


"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 


CHOICE OF 41 ESCORTED TOURS 
.-- YOU GO WITH A HAPPY GROUP! 


Starting 
From Days  Price* 
San Francisco 28 $829.00 
Los Angeles 279.35 
CANADIAN ROCKIES- (San Francisco 345.95 
GLACIER PARK (Los Angeles 389.75 
(San Francisco 227.20 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST (Los Angeles 274.10 
(San Francisco 203.45 
UTAH PARKS (Los Angeles 163.75 
(San Francisco 234.25 
YELLOWSTONE (Los Angeles 234.25 
WESTERN 


TREASURE TRAILS 129.20 


CALIFORNIA 
WONDERLAND 172.95 
699.40 


GRAND TOUR 
OF AMERICA 
120.35 
SAN FRANCISCO- 
GOLDEN GATE Los Angeles 4 74.80 


REDWOODS- 
TRINITY ALPS 

*Twin or double room rates, per person, plus tax (subject 
to change). Add low Greyhound fare from your city. 


TOUR: 
ALASKA-LAST FRONTIER.. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 


On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service®you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS GIVING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON EXCITING GREYHOUND 
ae FROM YOUR CITY! 

all 10 


Greyhound Tour Department 2, 371 Market St. 


San Francisco 5, Cal. 

Name 

ON a es 
a 

| am particularly interested in a vacation to 


| prefer (check one): 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) C 


To join a group (Escorted Tour) oO 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all types: 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and religious 
works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send for free 
booklet C9. Vantage Press, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Main Office: New York 1. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


— 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 
ee e 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 

‘>. 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Endorsed by leading Preparatory Schools 

& * & 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
Post Office Box 1211 Los Altos, California 
Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 


hetenee the 


MOUNTAINS AND THE SEA 


Six weeks June 23 — July 31 


Two Sessions Ning weeks June 23 — August 21 


Seminars, Workshops: August 3 — August 21 
B. A. in Education, Ed. M. and B. A. degrees 
Distinguished visitors and faculty 
Courses leading to Washington Certification 
Conferences, field studies. 
An outstanding recreational program. 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT THE REGISTRAR 





FREDERICK MAYER 


Dr. Mayer, professor of philosophy 
at University of Redlands, 

has also written for February 

and April issues of the 

CTA Journal. 


M< MOST unforgettable teacher 
was a man of sixty-two who 
was crippled. He taught constitu- 
tional history to a class of 250. He 
was not spectacular, but his sincerity 
was overwhelming. He imbued me 
with an understanding of law and its 
importance for civilization. “Remem- 
ber, ladies and gentlemen,” he would 
often say, “ours is a goverment 
based on principles rather than ca- 
price, and on the rights of the mi- 
nority as well as on the will of the 
majority.” 

My teacher was in poor health and 
at the end of his career public-speak- 
ing was difficult for him. His doctor 
wanted him to go to a hospital and 
to submit to an operation, but he re- 
fused. Still, he retained his calmness 
and serenity. In a private conversa: 
tion he confessed that his life was 
like a motion picture; only now it 
appeared unreal. His sickness af 
fected his vision and he became al: 
most totally blind. But he knew his 
field so well that he could lecture 
from memory, without using notes. 

At last he suffered a heart attack 


He was taken to a hospital and the 

rumor on campus was that he would n 

6 vy ik ik 3 6 3 0 ’ ‘3 Wy U 6 A T 7 0 ad (Continued to page 36) Borns 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON CTA. 
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his statement, presented by the Professional Rights and Responsibilities 
‘ommittee, was adopted by the Council a 11. (See page 14.) Other state- 
nents of policy appear on pages 16 and 1 
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STATEMENT OF PROCEDURE 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The personnel policies of a school district are an essen- 
tial part of the program of public education in a com- 
munity. The philosophy of a school district and the 
community is generally reflected in these policies. 

Policy development must be approached with atti- 
tudes of mutual faith and good will. Cooperation and 
participation of the teachers’ association, administration 
and the board of education are essentials in the form- 
ulation of personnel policies. If the predominant values 
and standards are based upon a democratic philosophy, 
the personnel policies and procedures will add to the 
dignity of each individual. 

Provisions for the implementation of adopted per- 
sonnel policies should include channels of communica- 
tion and procedures for the handling of professional and 
ethical problems, through which all persons or groups 
affected may voice their opinions. 

FORMULATION OF POLICIES 

1. The local teachers’ association should take an ac- 
tive part in the cooperative development with admin- 
istrations and boards in the formulation of policies, 
through elected representatives or through ethics, sal- 
ary, or professional relations committees, or other com- 
mittees. 

2. The teachers’ association, administration and school 
board should have a close working relationship. Partic- 
ipation should be such that policy formulation is a 
wholly cooperative endeavor. 

3. Resource materials and resource consultants should 
be made available when requested by the participants 
or committees. 

ADOPTION OF THE POLICIES 

The board of education should formally adopt all per- 
sonnel policies, making them a part of the official board 
minutes. 

PUBLICATION OF THE POLICIES 

The board of education should publish personnel 
policies in a manual or handbook, making them avail- 
able to all concerned. 

EVALUATION AND REVIEW OF THE 
CREDENTIALED-PERSONNEL POLICIES 

1. Policies for credentialed personnel should be eval- 
uated periodically and revisions made as necessary so 
that they are kept up to date. 

2. The local teachers’ association must assume re- 
sponsibility for review and evaluation of personnel poli- 
cies. Suggestions for changes and additions should be 
presented to the superintendent for consideration and 
transmission to the board. 
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AIR LINES 


HAW. a to 


Orient 


5 


Fly in spacious Boeing 377's ... enjoy the 
tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. 

send coupon below to discover how 


easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 


FREE FARE 


For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaili, $99 
Hong Kong,* $430.68 


fares tourist class one-way on a round trip plus tax from 
California. 


*via connecting carrier at Okinawa. 
send this coupon today 
Transocean Air Lines 

Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Please send me information on how to organize a 
tour to Hawaii or the Orient. 


IN cisictcecenssnecemnannrieinteiicnameiaeiineaaaainiemetaiatuiiaiais 
SAO cries ccciiesscciciiaiciiaiapaiaciceaiaiacail 


OO  —————— 
A scheduled supplemental air line 





Today, Van Gogh would have seen us for a loan! 
Without financial help from his brother, Van Gogh might 
never have painted his masterpieces Nowadays, people 
who need financial help turn to well-established firms 
like Pacific Finance. It’s the modern way to borrow 
money-—whether you need it to buy a home, or to paint 
the one you have...purchase a new car, or make your 
present payments easier...take a trip, or live a little 
better at home. Whatever your money needs, talk to the 
people at Pacific Finance Loans, where financial matters « 
are handled quickly, conveniently and courteously. 


WEPACIFIC FINANCE 


Over 300 offices in the United States, Canada and Alaska 


(Continued from page 3- 


not return. But he came bac < two 
weeks later and started to | ctur 
again. We were impressed )y his 
dedication to duty. 

What did he teach me? He ‘aught 
me by example and precept tliat the 
most important life is the life of rea. 
son. He taught me the importance of 
loving my work and my students. By 
example he showed that the human 
spirit has unlimited resources which 
transcend life and death. He showed 
that the love of learning is man’s 
most significant possession. Above 
all, he taught me that education js 
a pilgrimage. 

The ultimate debt which I owe to 
my teacher I cannot define. He gave 
me hope in moments of despair. He en- 
couraged me when I doubted my own 
ability. He stimulated me when I wa; 
lethargic. He lectured me when | did not 
live up to my best ability. He challenged 
my ideas when they were superficial. He 
gave me confidence when I felt the 
vanity of existence. In a world which 
is often cold and indifferent, he was 
a symbol of warmth and concern. 

He made history live. Even now! 
am struck by the drama of the con- 
stitutional development of the Uni- 
ted States. His personality was im- 
pressive, the spark of his enthusiasm 
electric. 

I was asked recently what value 
should be cherished most. Someone 
suggested peace of mind, but this 
may be rather a lethargic state; some: 
one else said fame, but this is a tran- 
sitory state; a third person believed 
in money, but material goods do not 
guarantee happiness. Education is 
man’s supreme good. 

By education I refer not to tests 
and measurements, to what happens 
in the classroom, to grades and grad- 
uation, but to the quality of related: 
ness and concern which we exhibit. 
Education basically depends on atti: 
tudes and motivation; like religion i 
is an inward process, not an outwar¢ 
ritual. The real test of education i 
how we live as individuals and 4 
groups. If we cherish hatred and ar- 
tagonism, our education has failed 
If we learn how to love, our training 
has been truly successful. 

Since education is a process, it } 
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SUMMER WORK 


for 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS 


Hurry down to manpower, inc. We need 
temporary workers who can qualify as 


® Stenographers 

® Typists 

® Dictaphone operators 
® Machine operators 

@ General office workers 


As your temporary employer, we will pay 
you high hourly rates. 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 3821 Market St. (3) 


714 S. Hill St. (14) 


Bakersfield 
Fresno 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Diego 

San Jose 
Sherman Oaks 


1525 20th Street 

618 T. W. Patterson Bldg. 
1404 Franklin St. (12) 
908-7th St. 

235 Broadway (1) 

246 S. Ist St. (13) 

14542 Ventura Blvd. 


manpower, inc. 


agencies 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


i jan | ae 
because it has 
passed the 


classroom test 


ui 
COST AS LOW 


FX SVL 


PER PUPIL* 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


I'S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
I'S ACCURATE .. . Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
‘ow as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them”’ 
.-» “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient” . . . 
80 quiet’... ‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 » 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satis'action guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. «395 525 S$. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
F.CTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


aa DURABLE! 


always incomplete. The educated 
man looks to the future, not to the 
past; to him life is a dawn and know!- 
edge a perpetual invitation to creativ- 
ity. To him time is precious, for every 
minute can be an occasion for self- 
improvement. He knows no bore- 
dom, for he is surrounded by the 
foremost minds of all ages. And 
beauty to him is not something ab- 
stract, but a living reality. The edu- 
cated man treasures refinement 
rather than ornamentation. Old age 
for him will have no terrors; his body 
may be frail, but his mind and spirit 
will be young and elastic. 

This philosophy I owe to my 
teacher who was always young in his 
outlook and who conquered adver- 
sity by the strength of his spirit and 
by his faith in education .. . 

The last time I saw my teacher 
was the evening before he passed 
away. He lived in a simple frame 
house and he had a devoted wife and 
four children. When I entered his 
house I felt the sadness of his family. 

My teacher received me in the li- 
brary. Sightless eyes in a white face 
made him seem ghost-like in appear- 
ance. He asked me to sit close to him 
because he had trouble in hearing. 
With effort, I tried to be cheerful. 

He said that he envied me because 
I would see a new age of automation 
and unparalled leisure and even 
space travel. Human beings would 
remain antagonistic and hate and 
make wars upon their neighbors. Re- 
formers would arise and their trag- 
edy would be to witness the misap- 
plication of their ideals. 

I have never been so moved by 
any man since that time. His cour- 
age, his simplicity, his steadfastness 
—all left an unforgettable impression 
upon me. 

The most stirring remarks he made 
were about education. He said that 
if he had to do it all over again he 
would still be a teacher. He asked me 
what I liked most about teaching and 
I said I enjoyed the intellectual stim- 
ulus. He maintained that this was 
important, but even more significant 
was the human element of the class- 
room. “Don’t forget,” and these were 
his last words, “that we are the sur- 
geons of the spirit and the conscience 
of civilization.” ak 
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—with Native Speakers 
in 
Beautiful Carmel-by-the-Sea 


You start speaking immedi- 
ately in accelerated courses (30 
languages) carefully geared to 
accommodate the most exact- 
ing travel or vacation itin- 
eraries. 


For brochure on matchless 
instruction amid matchless 
surroundings, see your travel 
agent or write 


Carmel Languages Studio 
(T) 
Seven Arts Court 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 


27th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 3-15 


ee ee 
University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 
Please send me complete information on 


the 1959 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


EUROPE VIA PANAMA 


Sail June 20 from S.F. (June 21 from L.A.) via 
Panama, Trinidad and Las Palmas to London. Then 
Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 5 weeks in Europe visiting 9 countries by deluxe 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds motorcoach. Return by sea or air for only $1395, 


Add 25c Calif. to Calif. Conducted. 
Made of 200 for $I 
ive: ation: | FAR EAST — $1295 


Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each. 


Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply oe 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE, FREE Complete Instructions. 


ARE ENGLISH 
TEACHERS PROPERLY 
PREPARED? 


(Continued from page 23) 


By air from S.F. or t.A. June 27 to Hawaii and 
Japan—$1295. Add Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Bangkok for $500. Go all the way around the world 
for $2595. Personally escorted. 


ASK FOR FREE FOLDERS 


more, and for geography and sociol- 
ogy by five each. 


Nineteen chairmen called for more 
study of foreign languages, and Latin 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-20, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 


For use with your 
state-adopted spelling series.... 


Success in 
Spelling, GRADE 2 


WORKBOOK EDITION 
By RICHARD MADDEN and THORSTEN CARLSON 


This easy-to-follow, workable program for second grade is 
strong in readiness work on phonics and word structure, and 
sound in word list and teaching plan. The 260 words in the 
basal list for Grade 2 are of highest utility for second-grade 
children. The Mastery (minimum) List of 100 words is one 
of the features of the book enabling the teacher to meet suc- 
cessfully the wide range of individual differences in spelling 
ability. 


The state-adopted SUCCESS IN SPELLING workbooks for 
Grades 3 to 8 will be available throughout the state for the 
opening of schools in the fall. Would it not be advantageous 
to begin your spelling program in second grade with the work- 
book of this series. It parallels the state-adopted Teacher’s 
Guide for Grades 1 and 2. 


World Book Company 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4 
Don B. Jones, 
Pacific Coast Manager 


M. W. Pechet and Ted L. Lindley 
California representatives 


Hilton Towers Vivie cait 


was specified by nearly half of them, 


Speech, drama, and related studies 
were considered important by 37 
chairmen, a startling 13 per cent of 
the total. Yet the one note which 
sounded loudest and oftenest was for 
better, more thorough training in 
English itself. Twenty-nine called 
for nothing less than a full major in 
English for all high school teachers 
in that subject, while another 40 put 
in their pleas for more thorough 
training in grammar and in writing. 
Another seven asked that the colleges 
stress mastery in learning by those 
who would teach. Still others asked 
that principals and superintendents 
be brought to the realization that 
English can not be taught by just 
anybody with just any training, a 
point of view which was bolstered by 
another ten who felt it essential to 
bring administrators, teachers, par- 
ents and students to respect the study 
of English. 


College English departments were 
criticized on several grounds. The 
general trend of the criticism was 
that we in the colleges teach litera- 
ture at levels that are beyond high 
school students. Respondents asked 
that we teach what the teacher will 
need when he goes into the second- 
ary school to face his students. It was 
also asked by some 25 chairmen that 
we offer courses in the teaching of 
reading. Others asked to be shown 
how to direct their teaching toward 
the level of their students, and that 
we recognize the differences among 


high school grades. 


In the order of practical problems, 
one deserves special attention. It was 
emphasized by many that classes are 
too large for the kind of teaching 
that is necessary. Directly and in- 
directly, one major burden of com- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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3-D PICTURES 












These are wonderful 
NEW teaching tools... 
and you can put them to work 


in your classroom TODAY 


CORRELATED 
CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS 


The first fully-coordinated Audio-Visual-Literary 
Materials for the self-contained classroom... 


lessons to SEE, HEAR and READ. 





These new correlated materials combine three media— 
View- Master three-dimension pictures, illustrated 
readers and dramatized records covering accepted 
study course areas. 


Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom Materials are 
inexpensive. They are versatile and flexible, easy and 
practical to use in an almost infinite variety of 
classroom applications. They provide an effective 
motivational tool for teaching subject matter and 
reading skills to classroom groups, yet at the same time 
they allow for individual differences in learning rate 
and are ideal aids to home study and self help. 


We urge you to write today—just fill in the coupon 
below—for a colorful free brochure on these new 
classroom materials. 


Dept. CM 3 
Sawyer’s Inc., P.O. Box 490, Portland 7, Ore. 


Please send free literature on Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom 
Materials, to: 


Name 


Position. 
Address 


casei NID siecle SANG. 


® Sawyers inc. 
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ve THE PACIFIC 





AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-—is in 


TRAVEL 


ENJOY THIS CRUISE 

Queen of Great Lakes passenger ships. 
Daily sailings East and West. Comfort- 
able lounges and decks... air conditioned 
bedrooms . . . fine food and refreshments. 
Entertainment. Children’s playroom. 
For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 


Michigan Steamship Co., Dept. ST-59, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


Milwaukee, Wis.: City Passenger Pier— 
Lake Front, Wisconsin Ave.—BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich.—‘“‘The Mart’ —2-2665 






@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-2 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 




































ment was this: “Reduce the size of 
classes, reduce the number of sty. 
dents taught per day, so that writing 
can be adequately taught.” 







There remain a few comments 
which, although isolated, are inter. a 
esting and may be informative. Two 
people commended the state and na. 
tional journals, while another com. O' 
mented bitterly, “To hell with educa. sei 
tional journals!” Three asked that § your 0' 
standards be raised and kept up, ff the tw 
while one indicated that we were § a good 


























getting along all right, so why all the § salarie: 
fuss? Still another, who identified Last 
himself as an English minor, laid bare § tion de 
his soul with the confession that “| § which 
detest grammar!” He was matched § been p 
by another English minor who esti- § district 
mated that a minor was just about § enoug! 
the right amount of training for a § also pt 
high school English teacher. The mi- § But 
nority has now been represented. compu 
Some conclusions ought to be § distric 
forthcoming, and I -will venture § ous co 
them: includ 
We in the colleges need to re- § teache 
examine our own activities in the § eral p 
light of the needs of secondary teach. J numbe 
ers, and to make some carefully § within 
based changes. above 
Professional educators need care- ff ical fo 
fully and honestly to reexamine the § Ith 
relationship of education courses to § creder 
successful teaching. tricts | 
Legislators who believe in democ- § credit 
racy and in the capacity of teachers § or bet 
to judge their own needs, must give J pay th 
less weight to the words of teacher § partic 
educators, and more weight to the I th 
words of actual classroom teachers § about 
(the latter being in vast majority over J have | 
the former, and of quite a different § tions « 
set of judgments) as they ponder § from ¢ 
educational legislation. salaric 
At Occidental College, the depart- J ina m 
ment of English and comparative lit- f tics al 
erature, which undertook this study, The 
has already modified its departmen- f culate 
tal program for the training of teach- J they 
ers, and will come as close to filling § with c 
actual needs as it can. We want our — Were 
students to be well trained, and we § Mente 
know that if we are to have this wish § level 
fulfilled, we must improve our own FAs’ 
training of secondary teachers. gain j 
If we give teachers the rigorous each | 
education they need (and know they § searc! 
need), they will give us students who f data, 
are truly ready to enter college. ** § avail 
40 CTA Journal, May !959 & CTA J 
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INDEX OF RELATIVE EFFORT 


Salaries and Size 


O\\ MANY times have you looked in a CTA Re- 

search Bulletin and found a district comparable to 
your own in size and then compared the salaries paid by 
the two districts? Quite a few, probably. But size isn’t 
a good yardstick for measuring the ability to pay good 
salaries: in fact, it’s almost of no value. 

Last spring the Salary Committee of the Central Sec- 
tion decided to prepare a better measure. This measure, 
which we call an “Index of Relative Effort,” has just 
been published by the Central Section for every school 
district in the Section for which we were able to obtain 
enough information. All supporting information was 
also published for almost 300 school districts. 

But what is this index of relative effort? It is a value 
computed on the basis of a series of financial facts about 
districts available to all interested persons from the vari- 
ous county schools offices. It is based upon many factors 
including assessed valuation per student, average 
teacher salaries and average administrator salaries, gen- 
eral purpose tax rates and override tax rates, and the 
number of regular and provisional credential teachers 
within a district. The various ratios and factors of the 
above information are substituted into a strictly empir- 
ical formula, and presto—the index of relative effort. 

It helps those districts which do not hire provisionally 
credentialled teachers, takes credit away from those dis- 
tricts having high assessed valuations per student, adds 
credit to those which charge the computational tax rate 
or better, improves the rating for those districts which 
pay their teachers more than the state average for the 
particular type of district, and so on for many factors. 

I think we found a number of very interesting facts 
about the school districts in the Central Section. We 
have elementary districts which have assessed valua- 
tions of from $305 to $465,255 per student; tax rates of 
from 25c to $2.85 in elementary districts; average teacher 
salaries of from $4,000 in a nine teacher school to $8,679 
ina medium size high school; and most revealing statis- 
tics about provisional credentials. 

There is no “average” district for which we have cal- 
culated the index. The index values are only “relative;” 
they give an idea of a district’s standing as compared 
with others of the same type. Because different formulas 
Were used for the different types of districts, e.g., ele- 
mentary and high schools, only districts of the same 
level may be compared. 

As this research is done over a period of years it will 
gain i value manyfold. We would like to suggest that 
each CTA Section or local association consider this re- 
search: for their groups. Information on the collection of 
data, .voidance of pitfalls, and formulas will be made 
available through CTA and Section salary consultants. 
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Robert R. Asnard 


Mr. Asnard, 
Chowchilla teach- 
er, is chairman of 
the salary com- 
mittee of CTA 
Central Section. 
The index de- 
scribed here has 
not been formally 
endorsed by the 
State Council’s 
salary committee 
but it has gained 
wide favor since 
its publication 
this spring. Al- 
though Central 
Section headquar- 
ters does not have 
sufficient copies 
of its new salary 
bulletin available 
for sample distri- 
bution this year, 
it was expected 
an extended study 
would be avail- 
able in 1960. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND GRAFTS 


BACHELORS and MASTERS in 
FINE ART, CRAFTS and DESIGN; 
BACHELORS in ART EDUCATION 


NOW IN OUR 52ND YEAR 


campus living in New Residence Hall 


write for catalogue 
and scholarship information 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 





SUMMER 
ACADEMY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON 

JUNE 22- 
AUGUST 14, 
1959 


A special 8-week session providing a direct, 
authoritative insight into major developments in 
literature, painting, drama and music since the 
close of World War II. 

The program consists of four interrelated 2-week 
sections, each devoted to one of the arts, and 
each conducted by a guest artist of national prom- 
inence. At the close of each session, the guest 
artist will present a public performance, exhibi- 
tion or recital of his works, hitherto unperformed 
or unpublished. 

Guests artists will include: 
Roger Sessions, composer, conductor. 
Paul Engle, poet. 
Jack Wilkinson, painter. 
Emmet Lavery, dramatist. 
Students may enroll for one or more of the 
sessions. 


WORKSHOP IN CHORAL TECHNIQUES 
Featuring. Fred Waring and six members 
of his staff—June 14-19, 1959. 


A special pre-summer session workshop. Intensive 
training for directors of school, college, church, 
community and industrial choruses. Tuition, 
$55.00. Advance registration closes June 1. 


For further information write: 
James B. Hall, Director 


Summer Academy of Contemporary Arts 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 





Pupils Master Short Vowel Sounds 
with Action Phonics 


for READING & SPELLING GROUPS 


(Primary-Intermediate) 


Ideas in the workbook ACTION PHONICS, 
a supplementary text, were evolved from 
fanciful ‘‘letters’’ written from one dog to 
another. Varied and stimulating experi- 
ences with all short vowel sounds aid chil- 
dren who are unfamiliar or inaccurate in 
their recognition or reproduction of vowels 
contained in words. Prepared and tested by 
Louise Farwell Davis, Ph.D., Shirley J. 
Cazalet, and Shirley C. Spear. 


CLASS SET OF 6 Workbooks (48 pgs.) with 
Teacher Manual, special $7.65 
(Additional Workbooks—90¢ ea.) 


Send check or school order. Books mailed 
postpaid immediately. 


Adhere-O-Learning Aids, Inc. 


Box 32, Dept. 500, Wilmette, Illinois 


UCLA 
SUMMER SESSION 


HOUSING 
Short Walk to Campus 
Furnished singles — accommodate 2 
Furnished 1-Bdrm. — accommodate 3 
Sundecks, new building, laundry fac. 
SWIMMING POOL 


$115—$150 Full Kitchens 


Westwood Property Management 
1001 Gayley Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Garages 


ence ses 


INTER-TRIBAL 
NDEAN 


BE THERE! 
Ertont&™! ~~ NATION’S LARGEST 


eC) INDIAN EXPOSITION 


{ 

(Ay £. ® Rituals © Crafts 
{ea ee 

; 


Same © Sports © Dances 


ole 


Sand Painters ® 10,000 Indians 


AUGUST 13-16 


READ IT! “Indian LIFE’ 60c ppd. 


Interesting and autnoritative articles on the culture and 
crafts of the American Indian—lavishly illustrated in 
color and black and white photos. 


CEREMONIAL ASS'N. Box 1029-X, Gallup, N.M. 


SAN FRANCISCO RESIDENCE—— 
GOOD MEALS. REASONABLE RATES. 


Attractive single and double rooms facing Golden 
Park. Excellent transp. to San Francisco State 
College and all points of interest in Bay Area. Good 
parking. Truly a residence where you can feel at 
home 
For reservations, write: Angela Sammon 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-98 Fell St EVergreen 6-9862 


San Francisco 17 


PHONICS 


VISUAL METHOD—a modern approach to 
nsiruction embracing auditory, visual and 
training—designed for the primary class- 
room and remedial programs—streamlined, scientific, 
thoroughly tested, proven. For complete details write 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS INC. 

Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 


THE PHONO 
phonetic 
kinesthetic 





Special Campaign Fund Is Audited 


In the fall of 1956 CTA leaders of the state association and the six S. 
concluded that additional funds would be needed to finance 
lative effort to win improved state financing of schools. 


ctions 
a strone legis. 


California teichers 


were accordingly asked to contribute one dollar each toward a special !inan. 


cing Public Education Fund. Voluntary 


$61,372.47. 


contributions received totaled 


A final audit of all state association records on the FPE Fund was made 


by the firm of Jorgenson and Tonnemacher, certified public accountants, San 


Francisco. The following is a report on this audit. 


SPECIAL FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIVED AND DISBURSED 
AUGUST 1, 1956 TO DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Cash Received From: 


California Teachers Association, 


Bay Section 

Central Coast Section 

Central Section 

North Coast Section 

Northern Section 

Southern Section 
Other Sources 


Total Cash Received 


Cash Disbursed For: 
Professional Services 
Printing 
Travel 
Salaries 
Postage and Mailing 
Rent 
Office Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Total Cash Disbursed 


Notes in ive Margin 


CRITICISM from a writer not wholly 
aware of his responsibility is potentially 
harmful. Roland E. Wolseley, chairman of 


42 


$17,065.63 
2,157.00 
5,437.08 
904.00 
5,717.35 
30,041.41 
50.00 


$61,372.47 


$19,930.00 
18,152.75 
17,850.24 
2,588.59 
1,411.27 
749.00 
560.31 
130.33 


$61,372.41 


—— 


the magazine department and professor 0! 
journalism at Syracuse University, has writ 
ten Critical Writing for the Journalist to help 
the critic more fully realize the extent o 
such responsibility and to learn howt 
apply the basic principles of criticism to hi 
work. University and college students, # 
well as any educator who finds himself i 
the role of critic, will find the book instruc 
tive. A bibliography is included. 196 page 
$5.00. Chilton Company, Philadelphi 

The report of a workshop on merit rating 
in teachers salary schedules appe.rs |! 
“Merit Rating” for Teachers? publis! d by 


CTA Journal, May !95° 
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University Press. The booklet 


Syracus 
itement of the problem by Virgil 


overs a 
Vl Roge:s, Syracuse dean of education, 
various pvints of view and summarizing 
statements by participants. A 5-page bibli- 
ography is included. 75 pages, $1.75. 


The first lecture of the John Dewey Soci- 
ety was dv livered in February, 1958 by Ord- 
way Tead. His subject, The Climate of Learn- 
ing: A Constructive Attack on Complacency in 
Higher Education, is now in book form in an 
expanded version. Dr. Tead identifies the 
yecific factors that make up an environ- 
ment stimulating to both teacher and stu- 
dent. 62 pages, $2.50. Harper. 

“How Words Change Our Lives” by S. I. 
Hayakawa, is the 17th article in the Saturday 
Evening Post’s Adventures of the Mind 
Series. Dr. Hayakawa, founder and editor of 
FTC: A Review of General Semantics, has re- 
cently been seen on San Francisco Ed-Tv 
station KQED. The Post article briefly ex- 
plains semantics and how fixed reactions to 
-ettain words can narrow one’s understand- 
ings and affect relationships. 

For a number of years, various citizen 
commissions throughout the U.S. have stud- 
ied and reported on educational problems. 
Their findings regarding school finance have 
been summarized by the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance in a 
booklet titled “Citizens Speak Out on School 
Costs.” Four key questions, together with 
conclusions, are tackled: How important is 
education? Is education adequately financed 
in the U.S.? What will be the cost of the 
education we need? and Can we afford the 
education we need? 

Building a Better Vocabulary, intended for 
use at college level, will help students 
quire a larger, more effective vocabulary 
through its practical instruction and drill on 
dictionary use and techniques of word 
study. Paper cover, 124 pages, $2.25. Pub- 
lished by Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th Street, 
New York 10. 

The Secondary Education Department at 

San Jose State recently organized a collec- 
tion of good teaching practices, from teach- 
ers of grades 7-9 across the nation. The ma- 
terial has been mimeographed and is offered 
inexpensively to interested individuals. The 
omplete collection—a 500-page handbook 
-may be purchased for $2.50, or individual 
sections at varied prices. Write for the list 
trom Secondary Education Department, 
san Jose State. 
The 1958-1960 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Services is now available at $1.50 
from American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5. The 154 agencies listed are ap- 
proved hy an APGA board for two years, at 
which tine they are re-evaluated. 

Other materials currently available to vo- 
ational counselors include the following: 

_ Carer Opportunities in the Restaurant 
‘naustr) from National Restaurant Associa- 
_ 1°40 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
10, 

—Carcer Opportunities in the Business 
Press, !.9m Associated Business Publica- 
~ 3 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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ALASKA-YUKON 


FABULOUS 2 WEEK HOLIDAY 
in the 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN—USA 






































































This is the outstanding Tour of Alaska. Here are the exclusive 
Tour features: 













1. Visit Dawson, in the fabled Yukon, scene of the 1898 Gold 
Rush. 




















. Visit a Royal Canadian Mounted Police outpost. 
3. Actually pan for gold YOURSELF. 


4. Two glorious days drifting down the Yukon River in sturdy, U.S. 
Navy 12-seater rafts. 









5. Two nights in the National Park Lodge, at the foot of majestic 
20,000 ft. Mt. McKinley—highest mountain on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 



















6. Visit the unspoiled Eskimo village of Unalakleet; see ceremo- 
nial Eskimo dances—fantastic kayak canoe exhibition. 


7. See the Midnight Sun, USA. 









8. From Nome, visit the King Island Eskimos and watch them carv- 
ing ivory curios. 












9. Sail down the Tanana River on the sternwheeler ‘‘Discovery.” 
10. See Alaska's big game—Grizzly Bear, Moose, Caribou, etc. 


11. Stay overnight in a resort hotel in the shadow of the Arctic Cir- 
cle and swim in natural hot springs swimming pools. 


TOUR COST $649.00 (plus $9.64 tax) 


includes air fare Seattle back to Seattle. 






































Fill in and mail the literature request coupon for free detailed 
brochure in which applicable air fares will be shown from your 
home town. Don't delay—Alaska is jam-packed for this com- 
ing summer, but in cooperation with Alaska Airlines we have 
manoged to obtain accommodations for you. 














LANSEAIR of California 
11973 San Vicente Bivd. 

































Los Angeles 49, California 










Please send the detailed ‘‘Alaska Tour’’ brochure. 








NAME 















ADDRESS 













CITY_ 

















v = SHOPPING for PRICE? 
EXCLUDED? — immediate Delivery-Prepaid 











NOW — MOST NEW CARS . BOLO SLIDES '/2” Disk Nickel/Gilt........... 50c doz. 
AVAILABLE AT JOBBER COST q BOLO TIPS 1%” Nickel/Gilt con er weneee eens 60c doz. 
TO CTA MEMBERS. BOLO CORDS 34” Rayon assorted colors....... 70c doz. 


‘Same prices—one to 100 
Call AXminster 2-0226 
FLEET SALES COMPANY 

4715 Crenshaw L.A. 43 — — JEWELRY PARTS 
€ JEWELGEMS Box 1000T 1000 Palms, Calif. 


Calif, Residents add 4°% Sales Tax 
FREE CATALOG showing easy to use and inexpensive 





PATRONIZE YOUR CTA JOURNAL ADVERTISERS! 















Here’s timely reference. and you may care 
to clip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 
















A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and new HORIZons 
boys might be by little chalk- we “egeetog ea 
talk (in color) — tracing outlines : 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen —adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 


Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 









THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 

1776—Jan. 1 United 
Meteor Flag— Colonies used Meteor flag 


Red Ensi : : 
THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE = ed Ensign with 13 red and white 


stripes. Same year, out- 
700 years ago, Edward I moded by Declaration 
chose cross of St. George 


C of Independence. 
for an English flag. 1777—Junel4.U.S. flag: 
1606—James I united 


13 stripes alternating 
cross of St. George and 


red, white; 13 stars, 
of St. Andrew for flag of white in blue field. 
a united England- 


1794-With 15S vf 
Scotland (Union Jack). it tates, flag 


; 7 gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1770—On red field, it 1818—With 20 States, 
became a flag 


stripes are 13; stars are 20; 

















































ital Flag of United : 
Seon ‘hien — ee provision made for new 
St. Andrew eteor). star for each new state, 
Union ie 1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 
(Jack 





















The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Ezizaz@> Gum give you a nice 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 





—An Approach to Individual Ai: ‘lysis jy 
Educational and Vocational Guidanc . and 

—Source Materials for Practical N: rse Edy, 
cation, both prepared through U.S. Depar. 
ment of Health, Education and \Velfay, 
20c each from Supt. of Docume:its, Us 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 

Science Research Associates, 57 Weg 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, has prepared ; 
blueprint to sound guidance practices jy 
Preparing Students for College, an 81-pag 
book containing case histories of progray; 
in high schools worth studying. Price \ 
$1.50. 

Among recent publications from U.S, De. 
partment of HEW, Office of Education, are 

—Curriculum Responsibilities of State D.. 
partments of Education, by Howard H. Cun. 
mings and Helen K. Mackintosh. 55c. 

—Accreditation in Higher Education, or. 
ganized and edited by Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Clothbound, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

—English Language Arts in American Hig) 
Schools, by Arno Jewett. 50c. 

HEW publications should be ordered 
from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Here’s Help for Your Gifted Child, 2. 
page booklet, offers a wealth of enrichment 
materials and ideas for elementary and high 
school students. Free and inexpensive mate- 
rials in the fields of social studies, health, 
language arts, fine arts, science and mathe- 
matics are covered. Order from John F 
Dean, Box 211, Newport Beach, California, 
at 50c each. 

Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6, offers varied catalogs 
of recommended records and books in the 
fields of music, dance and foreign language 
study. Catalogs are priced, but Jowrna! 
readers may order free any of the following: 
Records Recommended for Foreign Language 
Study; Jazz in Music Education, General Mu 
sic and the Secondary Curriculum, Dance, and 
Recommended Records and Books for the 
Elementary Curriculum. 

Current issue of Horizon, hardcover mag- 
azine published every other month, carries 
an article by Herbert J. Muller titled Mi: 
uses of the Past. Muller attacks Marx, Spen- 
gler, Toynbee and other historians who, he 
says, “force all history into neat patterns.’ 
He claims the past cannot be viewed as the 
product of scientific laws and hence the fu- 
ture will always be unpredictable. 

An Experiment in Instructional TV in thé 
Los Angeles Junior Colleges describes a pro- 
gram started in June 1956. History, purpose, 
objectives, installations and TV px rsonnel 
are covered, and there is an evaluation 0 
previous findings and current research. Pub- 
lished by LA City School Districts, Div. 0 
Extension and Higher Education. 

A new edition of the Heath Elementan 
Science series, with 1959 copyright, is nov 
available for grades 1 through 6. This is the 
program written by Herman and Nin 
Schneider. Teachers Editions and Guides 
are available. 

Other items for science teachers: 

—Action for Science Under NDEA, a t& 
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National Science Teachers Asso- 
nference on NDEA. Tells how to 
ntage of Title III under that Act. 
15c. From NSTA, at NEA. 

—Fearon Science Education Series, with 
following titles: Water, a Resource; Alaska 
and Science Experiences; Science Books, 1958; 
Journey into Space; What Is Space? and Pre- 
historic Life. 75c each from Fearon at 2263 
Union, San Francisco. 

The following is a brief listing of other 
current materials: 

—The Yearbook of School Law 1959, by 
Lee O. Garber. 182 pages, $3. Interstate 
Printers, Danville, Illinois. 

—Quality Teaching in Our Schools, a digest 
of the Sth annual midyear conference on 
good teaching sponsored by CTA-SS and 
afiliates at USC. A digest of the keynote 
address by Arthur F. Corey appears on 
pages 2 and 3. 

—Behind the Headlines, a program tech- 
nique for studying intergroup relations. 24 
pages, 15c. Anti-Defamation League, 515 
Madison Avenue, NYC 22. 

—Rand McNally Handbook of Map and 
Globe Usage, intended as a standard teach- 
ing guide for maps and globes from kinder- 
garten to twelfth grade. Shows what to do 
and how to do it in every grade. 400 
pages, $2. 

—Improve Your Teaching With Books, 8- 
page leaflet telling how elementary and 
secondary schools can strengthen book col- 
lections under terms of the National De- 
fense Education Act, Title II]. Free from 
the American Book Publishers Council, 24 
W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

—The newest in Household Finance’s 
money management series covers “Your 
Savings and Investment Dollar.” 10c from 
HFC, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 

—Ke; to Exrope, pocket travel guide by 
Ben Jaffe. 210 pages, $2.75. and Europe on 
5 Dollars a Day, by Arthur Frommer. 181 
pages, $1.95. Both from Crown Publishers, 
419-4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Yearbooks of AASA-NEA have been re- 
duced in price to clear inventories. The en- 
tire packet of ten books, a $38.75 value, is 
now available for $19. For individual prices, 
get the Yearbook Sale leaflet from AASA. 

Free: Of Ships and Men, 28-page history 
of ships from sail to steam. From Educa- 
tional Department of Thomas J. Lipton, 
1300 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. and 
story of Canning and Can Making, a guide to 
elementary teachers, from American Can 
Company, 100 Park Avenue, NYC 17. 
—VIVIAN L. TOEWE 
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THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION, 
by Mortimer J. Adler and Milton Mayer. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1958. $3.75. 

The ige of science in the last 100 years 
has brought with it major changes in al- 
most a:: aspects of the structure of society. 
Yet the concomitant changes in education 
fave rot emerged, much to the consterna- 
tion o: \essrs. Adler and Mayer, authors of 
The R - olution in Education. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


HIST. DOCUMENTS: U. S. Constitution, Decl. of Indep., 
Bill of Rights. Actual size. They look & feel old. 
$1. DAVE ELLIS, 847 W. Jacinto, Banning, California. 


SEE INTERESTING DESERT PLANTS GROW. Desert Holly 
—Smoke Tree—Joshua Tree—Desert Willow. Instruc- 
tions incl. 50c per pkt., or 3 for $1.00. Desert Plant 
Seeds, Box 130, Lancaster, Calif. 


TRANSLATIONS—Books printed in English providing a 
key to the Latin, Greek, Spanish, German and other 
modern foreign language texts now being studied in 
high schools and colleges. Write today for free cata- 
log. Translation Publishing Co., Inc., 67 Irving Place, 
New York 3, New York. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1959-60 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 750 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


PERSONALS 


WRITE FOR THE CHILDREN YOU TEACH 
A complete writing course in one book. Gives step-by- 
step directions on how to write and sell to the vast 
market of children’s magazines. Written by a teacher 
with sales of stories, articles and novels to his credit. 
Only $2.50. Budd Westreich, 720 Gold Southeast, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUMMER PLAYGROUND SUPPLY PRICES 
WRITE — HAMMATT & SONS — GAMES 
BOX 2004 ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


FUND RAISERS! ‘Students’ store, clubs—Double Money. 
Ballpoints or Pennants in school colors. Only 14c ea. 
Guaranteed. Order now for Sept. del. Free samples. 
Wholesale Gift, 11331 Biscayne, Garden Grove, | Calif. 


“BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINTS 
Picturesque Scenes in Twelve Countries. Top Work of 
International Airline Photographers. Suitable for Fram- 
ing and Classroom Display. 16x19 inches. Four Differ- 
ent, $2. Twelve Different, $5. Hill International Publi- 
cations, P.0. Box 229-H, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Distinctive TEACHER NAMEPLATES on Classroom Doors 


dress up your school. Low price. Literature to admin- 
istrators. Bob Wayne, Box 931, Merced, Calif. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


PRINTED JUMBO SIZE-8 exp. roll, 49c; 12, 69c; 20, 
$1.25. Free mailers on request. Kodacolor Special— 
8 exp. roll send $3.00, 12, $4.00. Thrifty Photo 
Service, Dept. CTA-5, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 


PUBLISHING 


LOW COST BOOK AND BOOKLET PUBLICATION. Author 
ownership, 70% royalties. Send for free folder. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., NYC 55. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FEEL THE NEED FOR GREATER INCOME? Summer vaca- 
tion affords you the opportunity to learn professional 
life insurance underwriting. Our office has an open- 
ing for an executive-type young man whose ability 
has been proven in the teaching profession. We use 
scientific methods to determine aptitudes and inter- 
ests for life insurance. Success will bring substantial 
compensation coupled with future management op- 
portunities. Write D. M. Lawrence, 6363 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif., or phone OL 3-7770. 


NEW PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITIES now open for 
teachers. Summer job, full-time; part-time during the 
school year. Also open to retired teachers and teach- 
ers on substitute status. Represent Dr. Herbert Zim’s 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, choose your own location 
to work. For full information write: Mr. Robert W. 
Friedberg, 31528 Burnham Way, Hayward, Calif.; or 
Mr. Larry Wade, 4022 Beechwood Place, Riverside, 
Calif. 

OPENINGS FOR STAFF MEMBERS at Kennolyn Camps 
for boys and girls, Santa Cruz Mtns. Reg. nurse, horse- 
man, head crafts counselor, bookkeeper, night watch- 
man, driver and tutors for acad. subjects, high school 
age. Can use married couples or single men and 
women. Write Kennolyn Camps, Box 55, Soquel. 


WE PAY $4.50 Ib. dried. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, 
shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. We 
pay $4.50 Ib. FREE BOOK. Mushrooms, Dept. 323, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 
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Everyone Vacations at ‘3, EUROPEAN TOURS 
RICHARDSON ®*,, =. 
S Dp 0 i hi G Se Ae Flint 1, Michigan 
in the mountains near Chico i U O i - 


Write for colorful brochure’ 
We'll see the usual, pls Africa to Sweden; Dublin 


RICHARDSON Me SPRINGS to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 


crat vs. the Democrat, the Realist vs. the 

RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIF. ® P. O. BOX 57 young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not Idealist, the Traditionalist vs. the \Modem- 
Phone Richardson Springs 71 herded anne. ies —, eer. ist. 

San Francisco GA 1-0493 e Los Angeles MA 4-7441 | 255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California From these basic positions, the iuthors 
imply that much of what is in disagreement 
today is not philosophical in nature, but 
differences of what should be the end; 
and/or the methods and/or the institution; 
of education. Were these differences to be 
cleared away, were the essentials, the def- 
initions clarified, then could a direct attack 
be launched towards a strong, well-organ- 
ized and obtainable modus operandi for 
American educational theory. 

Engagingly the authors cite from a varied 
and catholic assortment of philosophers. 
Tracing the history of education from early 
Christian times, they interpret many of the school 
concepts and ideas of theory. Their at- In <¢ 
tempts to be objective are laudable. They insiste 
do present many sides of each polemic. For ; 

ee their 
this praise is due. 

The authors explain their positions with bypas: 
sharply-outlined models of their own choice Jj said tl 
and designations not allowing for other pos- § shoulc 
sible variables to becloud the equation at » be 
hand. While setting up these exact protypes, | 
they do not allow for other overlapping, J COUFSE€ 
pluralistic forms of theory which, I am sure, § drive | 
| are widespread, the most prevalent. In a 

In spite of such minor flaws, this book 1 
is well worth its salt! It tends to make one | *” SP® 
more concerned with the direction of edu- § angus 
cational theory. It is a mid-century gadfly, | gramn 
arousing and persuading. Were we to con- might 
tinue, more forcefully, the debate towards 
a better education, the authors would be 


That this philosophical occurrent mug t 
come to pass if education is to ke: > ste opera 
Pp 
with our democratic society is the . ithory § 14! 
steadfast and resolute opinion. And t: faci.  classr¢ 
tate this as rapidly as possible this bok was §} chemi 
written to clarify, define, and enume: tte the istry ¢ 
combinations and permutations of educa. 
tional thought now extant. Let 
The authors divide current educ tional Jj tions | 
theory into six categories, each expressed 
against its diametrical opposite: the Aristo. 


"Are your students 
__~ going on to college? 


o 
cs 
ed 


eae & tees Bam 


"ie will the cost hold them back?) 


Howe 


A higher education can be your students’ 
next step. Whatever their college expenses, they 
can be financed with a low-cost Studyplan Loan 
from Bank of America. 


Studyplan Loans may cover all or any part of 
their college education, professional training or 
preparatory schooling. Arranged with parents 
or guardian as borrower, the money is advanced 
as needed at the beginning of each semester, re- 
paid in convenient monthly instalments out of 
regular family income. And, as an added advan- 
tage, the program is life insured. 

We hope you’ll tell your students about 
Studyplan Loans, and explain that they should 
ask their parents to discuss the matter with us— 
at any branch of Bank of America. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





gratified. cating 


LEONARD MUNTER 
Long Beach unified 
school district 


FRILL OR 
FUNDAMENTAL? 


(Continued from page 25) 


can profit from classroom driver edu- 
cation. 


Driver training is the behind-the- 
wheel, practice driving phase of the 
program and is an elective subject i! 
California high schools. It is the lab- 
oratory phase of the classroom pro- 
gram in which the purpose is to help 
students apply in meaningful situ 
tions their knowledge about <afe’ 
driving. At the same time the stu lent 
is introduced to the basic skil's 0 
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operati:g a motor vehicle. Driver 
training in the car is as important to 
classroom driver education as the 
chemistry laboratory is to the chem- 
istry classroom. 

Let us consider three of the ques- 
tions most often asked by critics of 
the driver instruction program. 

1. Why, when teachers, money, 
and time are all in short supply in 
our high schools and are needed for 
improving instruction in academic 
subjects—which cannot be learned 
outside of school as driving can be 
learned—should driver instruction be 
made part of the school program? 

2, Why should not the teaching of 
driving be the function of officers of 
the law, or of others who are expert 
drivers? 

3. If we do teach driving in the 
schools why not do it outside of 
school hours? 


In asking question 1, critics have 
insisted that if parents do not teach 
their children to drive they are 
bypassing their responsibility. It is 
said that money, time, and teachers 
should be directed by the schools 
to basic scientific and humanistic 
courses. Students should be taught to 
drive by agencies other than schools. 


In answer, it may be said that we 
all speak, read, and write the English 
language. It seems that the study of 
grammar, composition, and literature 
might be the function of the home. 
However, nobody seems to be advo- 
cating removing the teaching of Eng- 
lsh from the curriculum, because it 
is clearly recognized that, while par- 
ents do speak, read, and write Eng- 
lish, they have not been prepared to 
teach English. 


The reason for teaching English in 
the schools illustrates most clearly 
the need for driver instruction to be 
a function of the schools. Parents 
differ in their ability to drive safely. 
Some are much better than others. 
But even the best of our drivers, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, are not pre- 
pared to teach safe driving. 


—,.. 


TRAVEL STUDY IN EDUCATION 
Culture and People of Mexico 
Post Session 3 Aug- 22 Aug. 3 units credit 
All Expenses in Mexico $395.00 
DR. HERBERT B. WILSON 
Sen Francisco State College, San Francisco 27 


Why not use law enforcement offi- 
cers to teach driving? Critics point 
out that these men know the traffic 
problem, and a large number of them 
are safe drivers. However, in oppos- 
ing this point of view, it must be 
noted that their training is in the field 
of law enforcement. They are not 
trained teachers. In fact, the police 
themselves are usually the first to 
point this out. 


The same can be said for sugges- 
tions that school bus drivers and oth- 
ers who are skillful in manipulating a 
motor vehicle, be assigned to teach 
the behind-the-wheel phase of the 
program. Skill in manipulation does 
not mean that the person is a teacher. 
When a skillful driver, who has never 
had any teacher education, takes a 
few courses in safety and driver edu- 
cation he does not emerge as a 
trained teacher. If he did, our schools 
would have no teacher shortages. Un- 
fortunately, command of the subject 
matter of a particular course does not 
mean that the person is automatic- 
ally a good teacher of youngsters. 


If the schools are going to teach 
driving, why not do it as an extra- 
curricular activity outside of school 
hours? Many people despair of teach- 
ing a secondary school student what 
he needs to know in the regular 
school hours. It is agreed that during 
the last 50 years much has been 
added to the school program of stud- 
ies and little or nothing has been 
taken out. If we scrutinize carefully 
what we are doing in the high schools 
probably we will be able to make 
better use of the time which we have 
now, and we may conclude that there 
is justification for lengthening the 
school day. It may be found that a 
good many classes need to be held 
outside of what are now thought of 
as regular school hours. Actually, 
driver training is now being sched- 
uled both inside of and outside of 
regular school hours in a great many 
California high schools. 


Those who are calling driver edu- 
cation a frill appear to be saying that 
it is not the function of a school to 
join the home, church, and other 
community agencies, both legal and 
voluntary, in trying to reduce the 
tremendous toll of death, injury, and 
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SUMMER is a wonderful time 

in the Bay Area. 

Come to the 53rd Summer Session 

of the 

ee oN OM SE SE, 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND GRAFTS 


IRE I ST ORR IF 
June 22 to July 31. 

Scholarships for Teachers of High School Art. 
Write for bulletin 

5212 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


Travel for 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Six week course of study and travel through Mexico 
visiting 12 major cities of educational interest. For 
more information: 


“VIAJES MONFORT" 


Revolucion 714, Tijuana, B.C., Mexico 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


COMPLETE 
LINE OF CRAFTS 


e MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


e METAL 
STAMPING 


e BASKETRY 


e METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


e COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


rT Ms stad 
pes MOVIES AND 


RAFT MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


DEPT. T™-1 
1110 Mission Si., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
2429 W. Manchester Bivd., Inglewood 4 





ID 19 and DS 19 


CITROE 


CITROEN —one of the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers the most convenient way to 
see Europe. 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 
new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 
A new car, with a choice of using either the 
Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen. 


CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 
office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models. 


PANHARCL 


One of the world’s greatest automotive 
names has a car for every budget! 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 


ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 


DYNA: Fast, economical, with the famous Air- 
Cooled Engine. Ample luggage capacity. 


2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 
Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 


Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS corporATION 


8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., DEPT. CTA-5 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, OLive 3-4745 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 








Book passage into a new world! Six sun- ORI FNT CRU ISES 


lit weeks aboard a great President Liner 


—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong 
Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Tourist travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I’d like to know about: 


O First Class (Round the World Cruises © (j Reduced Fare Orient 

oO Economy Tourist Class F Summer/ ral Orient Tours D oy 
C Cargoliners (— Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 


| aS 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. P, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 


San Francisco « Los Angeles « Chicago * New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. 





property damage resultin 
faulty operation of motor veh’. les op 
our streets and highways. Thi. is not 
an intelligent point of view. Cc rtainly 
every legal agency has some »espon. 
sibility to participate in the conser. 
vation of our human resources. 

We prefer to think that the critics 
are well meaning but are misin. 
formed and confused. The critics see 
automobiles in which students and 
instructors are riding. Some assume 
that this is all there is to driver ip. 
struction. They do not know about 
the close relationship of the class. 
room and the car program. They do 
not know that the intent of the pro. 
gram is to encourage safe driving, 
Many critics see only the teaching of 
the manipulative skills of driving. 
They label this activity a frill. There 
is some justification to this because 
most students can learn the skills, to 
some degree, outside of schools, but 
fortunately, the teaching of the skill 
of driving constitutes a very small 
part of the total program if the in- 
structor is fully trained and under- 
stands the full import of his assign- 
ment. 

The entire classroom and driving 
work is allotted very little time—no 
more than one class period per day 
during one semester. The program 
does not, in the short time devoted 
to it, produce thoroughly expert, safe 
drivers. Driver education and driver 
training are providing only an intro- 
duction to safe driving. Yet, students 
are given a start in the right direction 
by providing them with learnings 
basic to the formation of safe driving 
habits characteristic of those who u- 
derstand the social responsibility that 
must be accepted by all who drive 
an automobile. 

The home still has the responsibil- 
ity of following up the work done by 
the school by providing driving expe- 
riences, under parental direction. 
after the youngster has completed 
driver training. The school does not 
relieve parents of their responsibility 


from 


for helping their children to acquité 


safe driving practices. 

Driver instruction, by its very 0% 
ture and life saving qualities, nust 
be considered a fundamental sub- 
ject in the program of studies i. the 
modern high school. ” 
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tudents A fter food, shelter and clothing, oil has become a prime necessity 


aca of life. Our lives, our freedom to live and work where we choose — depend on 
rection turning wheels. And oil supplies the energy to turn those wheels. 

arnings The story of oil—how we use it and how it affects our lives, where and 
driving how it is found, how it is processed, and how it is distributed throughout the 
vho un- world —is dramatically unfolded in full color in General Petroleum’s new 
‘ity that 16mm film “Fire and the Wheel”. It is an ideal vehicle for junior and senior 
o drive high school classes in economics, social studies and similar courses. 

Winner of the Freedoms Foundation George Washington Honor Medal 
Award “for outstanding achievement in helping bring about better under- 
aie ie standing of the American way of life”, and winner of the Business and Industry 

: Award at the 1959 Columbus Film Festival, “Fire and the Wheel” is now 
ig expe available for showing in schools. 
ection. The G.P. film library offers this film, and many others, on a free loan 
npleted basis. These are distributed by Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 2400 
oes not West 7th Street, Los Angeles 57 (Phone: DUnkirk 7-7221) or Modern 
sibility Talking Picture Service, Inc., 444 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 (Phone: 
AC quire YUkon 2-1712). 
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Here 


mation 


ASSETS Combined 


Current Assets 
Cash in bank and on hand 


Accounts receivable 24,053.05 

Less: Reserve for uncollectible 

accounts (2,014.96) 

Due from Sections for 1959 membership dues 524,466.99 
Deposit on repurchase of 693 Sutter St. 

property 25,500.00 
Inventory of materials, supplies and books 12,971. 27 
Due from CTA - Building Fund (Contra) 259.534.4 


910,777.48 


$ 66,266.02 


Total Current Assets 


ed Assets - at cos 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Less Reserve for depreciation 


146,940.50 
83,052.04 
63 , 888.46 

Burlingame property - land 366,458.43 
Burlingame property - building site: 
Land 
Building under construction - costs 
incurred to date 


220,288.77 


378,137.65 


Total Fixed Assets 1,028,773,.31 


Qther Assets 
Leasehold improvements 


Less: Reserve for amortization 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 
Refundable deposits 


9,388.47 
(2,660.35) 
13,925.92 

2,879.50 


Total Other Assets 23,533.54 


Total Assets 


$1,963, 084,33 


ind M 


imin 
showin 


] 
Ci 


DECEMBER 31, 1 


California 
Teachers 


Association 


C . ? . A. 
Building 
——Fund _ 


$ 65,024.92 $ 1,241.10 
24,053.05 


(2,014.96) 
524,466.99 


25,500.00 
12,971.97 
259,534.41 


884,036.38 _26,741,10 


142,508.11 


—29977033 
62,530.78 


4,432.39 

wesc tass 

2 dDTe 
366,458.43 
220,288.77 
378,137.65 


624530478 _966,242.53 


9,388.47 
(2,660.35) 
8,190.37 
2,879.50 


—42.222.99 _ 5735.55 


5 +735 55 


$264,365.15 $998,719.18 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities 

Accounts payable 

Note payable - Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, unsecured 

Accrued taxes and interest 

Due Retirement Trust Fund for collections 
from Sections 4,428.21 

Rental lease deposit and prepaid rent 850.00 

Deposit on sale of 693 Sutter St. property 25,500.00 

Due CTA - General Fund (Contra) 259,534.41 


368,648,901 


Combined 


$ 8,543.71 


50,000.00 
19,792.58 


Total Current Liabilities 


Long Term Liability 
Note payable - Crocker-Anglo National 


Bank, secured by Deed of Trust on 


Burlingame Property - Contra 198,064.03 


Special Funds —2.228.%3 


Deferred Income 
1959 Membership dues 


1959 Subscriptions 


Total Deferred Income 


Capital 


Paid in Capital: Life Membership Fund 12,304, 65 


Surplus: 
Balance, January 1, 1958 
Add: Net income for year ended 
December 31, 1958 
Balance, December 31, 1958 


301,045.05 


210,056.35 
511,101,40 


522 406,05 
$1.,963,084.33 


Total Capital 


Total Liabilities 


California 
Teachers 


Association 


$ 7,180.01 


10,781.87 
4,428.21 


—2.228.% 


798,311.00 
— 1662.41 


799.980 .41 


(6,217.02) 


140,412.74 
134,195.72 


134,195.72 
$964 365.15 


C. ts A, 

Building 
ene 
$ 1,363.70 
50,000.00 
9,010.71 


850.00 
25,500.00 
259.534 .41 


346,258, 82 


66,186,00 
11,304.65 


307,262.07 
eed 
376,905.68 
388,210.33 
$998,719.18 
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yours -+- 
for the 


Here is a convenient way to order infor- 
mationa! material offered by advertisers in 
\ay. Requests will be forwarded promptly. 
For fastest service, write directly to ad- 
vertiser at address shown in ad. 

136. Brochure on modern approach to 
phonics program for kindergarten, primary 
ind remedial instructions. (Phonovisual 
Prod.) 


137. Across Lake Michigan by S.S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. How to take your auto 
across Lake Michigan between Milwaukee 
and Muskegon, to enjoy a 6-hr. cruise and 
eliminate 240 miles of traffic. (Wisc. & 
Mich Ss. Co.) 

139. Guide to Examination of Webster’s 
New World Dictionary. 8-page brochure 
showing salient features of a modern dic- 
tionary. (World Publishing). 


6. What Every Writer Should Know. 
24-pg. manual of helpful hints for writers. 
Exposition Press). 


21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
f cardboard cutout letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, posters. (Redikut Let- 
ter Co.) 


ON THE FACING 
PAGE appears the Com- 
bined Balance Sheet of the 
California Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the year ending 
December 31, 1958, from 
the audit of Jorgenson and 
Tonnemacher, certified 
public accountants of San 
Francisco. 

Any CTA member mak- 
ing a written request to the 
Business Office of the state 
association will also be 
provided a copy of the 
1958 statement of income 
anc! expense from the same 
audit. All members of the 
State Council of Educa- 
tion received copies of the 
above statements at the 
April meeting. ied 


ee. 
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23. For Better, Faster Reading. 4-page 
brochure on Rateometer, Eye-Span Trainer 
and Flash-Tachment. (Audio-Visual Re- 
search). 


25. Some Odd Facts About Money. 
Your students of basic economics, history or 
social studies will enjoy and learn from 
this booklet. (Pacific Finance). 


49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. Also 
shorter tours. (Europe Summer Tours). 


91. France. A 24-pg. booklet in color 
with much helpful information on France. 
Also information on Eurailpass, the ticket 
good for 2 months of unlimited railroad 
travel in 13 European countires. (French 
Nat. Railroads). 


104. Correlated Classroom Materials. 
Brochure outlining new format for sight- 
sound-symbol experiences, including 3-di- 
mensional pictures in accepted study course 
areas for primary classrooms. (Sawyer’s, 
Inc.) 


120. Information on group tour service 
to Hawaii and Orient, where member who 
organizes and conducts a group of 15 or 
more can receive free air transportation on 
tour. (Transocean Air Lines). 


128. Folders, colorful and descriptive, 
with itineraries of cruises to Orient and 
around the world. (American President 
Lines). 


143. European Adventures for 1959 is 
an &-page folder that lists two itineraries 
and includes helpful comments regarding 
foreign travel. (Nomad Tours). 


After July 6, 1959, the ad- 
dress of the headquarters 
office of California Teachers 
Association will be 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlin- 
game, California. The phone 
number will be OXford 7- 
1400. we 


I never knew teachers could sneeze 
like people, did you?” 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only. 


Send me the items covered by numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


136. 137. 


Subject 


School Name 


139. 6. 21. 23. 25. 


49. 91. 104. 120. 


Available only in the United States of America 





editorial postscript 


"T HoucH pages be crammed with type, para- 

graphs briefed and items carefully selected, 
this journal leaves more unprinted than it can 
contain. Public education in a fast-growing state 
of 15 million is a complex maelstrom in which 
we may catch only fleeting glimpses of triumph 
and tragedy, of frustration and realization. 


A State Council committee recommends 
amendment to the Code which would permit 
exclusion of pupils for reasons other than physi- 
cal or mental unfitness. In spite of assumptions 
long cherished among educators about educa- 
tional opportunity for all, we now see that slow 
learners and uneducables present formidable 
barriers to progress. Simply to expel and cast out 
the “zero” cases seems socially irresponsible. 
But many teachers know that these tragic young 
people will gain nothing from forced attendance, 
that they may even be an asset to society if re- 
leased as soon as they become employable. 
Patience, wisdom, and close observation will be 
necessary to recognize “the point of no return” 
when mental incapacity and social behavior di- 
rect a termination of the school responsibility. 


A headline in a large city: newspaper an- 
nounces “tax rate increase defeated.” Behind the 
story of a taxpayers revolt lies tragedy on an even 
grander scale. Because this is the story of class- 
rooms destroyed before they are built, of young 
lives denied opportunity even though they may 
have heroic potential. With insufficient funds 
available for construction and operation of 
schools in overcrowded urban areas, a// children 
are rejected. The headline, fortunately, is not 
necessarily typical of all school districts with 
school finance problems. But property tax rates 
are dangerously high and state taxes of all kinds 
must inevitably go higher. It becomes the first 
duty of friends of education to see that school 
funds are spent efficiently and that taxpayers rec- 
ognize the urgency of the financial dilemma. 


This is the season for public appreciation of 
quality teaching. Along with stories of impres- 
sive turnouts at Public Schools Week observ- 
ances come stories of presentations of “Teacher 
of the Year” awards in dozens of communities. It 
is an irony that such ceremonies require the se- 
lection of a single individual to receive an em- 
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bellished plaque—but it is significant tha* the 
Good Teacher selected becomes the sym/:ol of 
qualities the people want to see in a// teachers, 
Though we would add our tribute to the praise 
heaped upon all “Teachers of the Year,’ we 
would wish for all unsung heroes of the class. 
room a special bouquet of thanks and acknowl. 
edgement of “great service above and beyond 
the call of duty.” 


On page 10 we salute our readers with “The 
door is open—come in!” CTA members will be 
proud and happy to visit their beautiful new 
organizational home in Burlingame. Moving into 
the new headquarters this summer, the staff will 
mark a historic milestone in the maturation of 
the largest state professional association in the 
Nation. When the building is dedicated in Oc. 
tober, there will be words of honest pride, mixed 
with emotions of equally honest humility. Be- 
cause this gleaming structural symbol will mark 
not only how far we have come but how far we 
have yet to travel. We hope to find in our new 
quarters not only an environment for more ef- 
fective work output but to find inspiration for the 
attainment of goals not yet dreamed. 


Title to the site on which the new building 
rests was claimed by Banker D. O. Mills in 1868 
at $15.50 an acre. That was the year Educator 
John Swett inspired the formation of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association’s parent organiza- 
tion. The price of land has advanced a little in 
the intervening 96 years—multiplied by 2000. 
One could probably multiply by 2000 the number 
of teachers who actively supported Swett’s call 
to the State Educational Society—and find the 
number of teachers who now actively support the 
professional program of the CTA. 


Yes, there are thousands of stories which never 
reach these pages. We can only hope that, as the 
fragments run through our fingers, we can grasp 
for a moment bits which represent the flow and 
the change, the smallness and the bigness, the 
bizarre and the heroic, the lost hope and the 
great achievement. Because this is the beauty of 
education in our day; it is not rote or withdrawal 
or a fixed pattern of thought and action. It is and 
must always be a dynamic challenge to do better 
tomorrow what we failed to do today. That’ 
why ‘postscript’ is norm- 
ally a confession of con- 
tinuity, a few words of 
afterthought, a curtain 
raised a tiny bit on the 
story behind the story. 


eft 


Editor 
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What we already know about your 1963 car 


The engine of your 1963 car will be lighter and will 
give you improved performance .. . including better 
gasoline mileage. 

We know this because Standard’s scientists are already 
develoving gasolines of the future. To test them, we use 
experimental engines installed in current model cars. The 
engines are obtained from auto makers and modified in 
our laboratories to match engine design forecasts. 


These future fuels get the toughest possible workout — 


on the road, as well as on this “indoor highway.” Here, 
at the touch of a button, we can create almost any kind 
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of weather or driving situation a car might encounter. 


Gasolines are tested at varying speeds and engine loads 
to simulate mountains, traffic and freeways . . . under 
climatic conditions ranging from 120° desert heat to 
40° below zero cold. 


Your car of the future may never take such punishment. 
But if it does, we'll be ready with gasolines that will 
deliver all the power and performance built into its engine. 
Research that leads to new and improved gasolines is 
one of the ways the people at Standard are planning 
ahead to serve you better. 


NDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 . 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FR 


YES, | AM INTERESTED... in your plan which may save me over 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including yourl 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled We must have ALL data requested.) 
Teachers Birth School = School 
Name__ : Age Date __ Name City 
Birth Spouse's 
Age Date Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street i Zone___ Phone No. ‘ 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Principal Occasion 
THIS vehicle residing in household? ____-__>__egive age. ok SR tae ae Si 9 an Cia aes Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 4 
*Model (Bel Air, *Body *Now if 
Yeor_____*Make Fairlane, etc.) Type rie. s 
*Date *New (] *Motor *ls car usually *Is distance ONE ; 
Purchased Used [] No. driven to work? way under |] miles? ant 
(Check One) (Yes or No) Yesany 
*Is car also used in spouse's occu- 


Latest CTA 
pation other than to and from work? School Phone No. or CSTA Me. tS OFFICE 


TS 
Se 
0 
| im (Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) J 7, _. 
ie ESSENTIAL!) Date Present Policy Expires Do you own other cars? 
4 


(lf you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) (Yes or No) § Syri—— 
<=/ If CSTA, date started or will Company (ies) Now 
start student teaching insured By 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


*|f you want insurance for other owned cars please attach sheet with answers to questions with asterisks. 


i ollect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; Sun Francisco — EXbrook 7-3500 


ish 


7 


Spouse's 


*Car 


oe i. 


(if none, give serial or 1D number) 
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